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TO THE BITTER END 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X. MR. WALGRAVE IS SATISFIED WITH HIMSELF. 


HE ten a.m. express whisked Mr. Walgrave up to town in some- 
thing less than an hour. The fair Kentish landscape shot past 
the carriage window, little by little losing its charm of rural seclu- 
sion, growing suburban, dotted thickly and more thickly with villas, 
here newly whitened stucco of the rustic Italian style, there fresh 
red-brick of severely gothic design ; for oaks came laurels, for mighty 
beeches of half a dozen centuries’ growth monkey trees planted the 
day before yesterday ; every house had its glittering conservatory, 
trim lawn, and geometrical flower-beds, all ablaze with Tom Thumb 
geraniums and calceolaria; everywhere the same aspect of common- 
place British prosperity. Then the bright well-ordered suburb melted 
into the crowded southern fringe of the great town. The air became 
flavoured with soap-boiling, tallow, new boots—on the right hand a 
far-off odour of cordage and tar from Deptford; on the left, the dismal 
swamps of Bermondsey. Then a clang and a clatter, a shrieking 
and puffing, and jerking and snorting; a stoppage or two—appar- 
ently purposeless—and, lo, Mr. Walgrave was at the London-bridge 
Station ; and it seemed to him as if Grace Redmayne, and the life 
that he had been living for the last few weeks, could scarcely belong 
to such a world as this. It was a dreary awakening from a delicious 
dream. 

He called a cab—a four-wheeler—since he had the responsibility 
of his luggage, and no one but himself to take charge of it, and drove 
through the grimy miry streets. Even at this deadest period of 
the year the City was noisy with traffic, and full of life and motion; 
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but O, what a dismal kind of life after the yellowing corn-fields, 
studded with gaudy field flowers, and the rapturous music of the 
lark, invisible in the empyrean! 

‘O, to be a country squire with twenty thousand a year,’ he 
thought, ‘ and to live my own life! to marry Grace Redmayne, and 
dawdle away my harmless days riding round my estate; to superin- 
tend the felling of a tree or the levelling of a hedge; to lie stretched 
on the grass at sunset with my head on my wife’s lap, my cigar-case 
and a bottle of claret on the rustic table beside me; to have the 
renown that goes with a good old name and a handsome income; and 
to have nothing to wrestle for, no prize to pluck from the slow-grow- 
ing tree that bears the sour fruit of worldly success—sour to the 
man who fails to reach it, ashes to the lips of him who wins it too 
late! And yet we strive—and yet we persevere—and yet we sacrifice 
all for the hope of that.’ 

The cab took him to one of the gates of the Temple, and 
deposited him finally in King’s-bench-walk. Here he had his 
chambers, a handsome suite upon the first floor, where he chose to 
live in defiance of fashion. He fully knew the value of exter- 
nals, and that well-made chairs and tables are in a manner the 
outward expression of a man’s mental worth. There was no bric- 
a-brac ; nor were the doors shadowed by those ruby velvet porticres, 
which. seem to prevail more in light literature than in the houses of 
everyday life. The rooms were large and lofty, and had all the 
charm of fine old mantelpieces, deep window seats, and well-pre- 
served panelling. The furniture was solid and in good order—a 
little old-fashioned, and therefore in harmony with the rooms. There 
were books on every side, but no luxury of binding—such books as 
a gentleman and a lawyer should possess—in sober decent garb, 
and arranged with an extreme nicety in fine old mahogany book- 
cases of that Georgian period whereof the furniture seems always 
to bear on its front a palpable protest against any pretensions to 
beauty. There were two or three comfortable easy-chairs, uphol- 
stered in russet morocco; a writing-table with innumerable drawers 
and pigeon-holes ; a pair of handsome bronze moderator lamps; and 
over the high mantelpiece in the principal room one picture, the 
only picture in Hubert Walgrave’s chambers. 

It was a portrait, the portrait of a woman, with a face of almost 
perfect loveliness—arch, piquant, bewitching, with hazel eyes that had 
the light of happy laughter in their brightness. The costume, which 
the painter had made a little fanciful in its character, was obviously 
old-fashioned; between thirty and forty years old at the least. Asa 
work of art the picture was a gem, a portrait which Reynolds or Rom- 
ney—‘ the man in Cavendish-square’—might have been proud of. 

A quiet-looking middle-aged man-servant received Mr. Walgrave, 
and busied himself with the carrying in of the luggage. He was half 
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butler, half valet; slept in a closet off the small kitchen which lurked 
at the back of those handsome rooms; and with the aid of a laundress, 
who might often be heard scrubbing and sweeping in the early morn- 
ing, but was rarely beheld by human eye except his own, conducted 
Mr. Walgrave’s household. He was altogether a model servant, the 
result of a good many experiments in the domestic line, was efficient 
in the duties of a valet, and could broil a chop and boil a potato to 
petfection, and conduced in no small measure to Hubert Walgrave’s 
comfort. His name was Cuppage—Christian name Abraham—not 
by reason of any Jewish element in his race, but on account of the 
biblical tendencies of his mother, to whom he still proudly alluded, 
on familiar occasions, as an unequalled clear-starcher and a staunch 
Bible Christian. ; 

‘ Any letters, Cuppage ?’ Mr. Walgrave inquired, flinging himself 
into his favourite arm-chair, and looking round the room listlessly. 

It was a very pleasant room, looking westward, and command- 
ing a fine view ofthat one feature which London has most reason to 
boast of, the river. It was a comfortable room, stamped with the 
individuality of the man to whom it belonged, and Mr. Walgrave was. 
fond of it. His books, his papers, his pipes, all the things which 
made life agreeable to him, were here. In this room he had worked 
for the last seven years, ever since he had begun to earn money by 
his profession ; and the book-shelves had been filling gradually all 
that time, every volume added by his own hands, picked up by him- 
self, and in accordance with his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from that shady old 
house in Kent, with the perfume of a thousand flowers blowing in 
at every window. London was dull, and empty, and dingy, but he 
had the things he cared for—books and perfect ease. 

‘I think I was made to be an old bachelor,’ he thought. ‘I 
should hardly care to leave these rooms to inhabit a palace, unless 
—unless it was with Grace Redmayne. Strange that a farmer’s 
daughter, educated at a provincial boarding-school, should exercise 
more influence over me than any woman I ever met—should seem to 
me cleverer and brighter than the brightest I ever encountered in 
society. I don’t think I am so weak a fool as to be won by beauty 
alone, though I would be the last to underrate that charm. I don’t 
think I should have been so fond of that girl, if she were not some- 
thing more than beautiful.’ 

‘I should have been so fond.’ Mr. Walgrave put his passion 
in a past tense, tried to consider it altogether a thing of the past ; 
and then began to walk slowly up and down his room, now and then 
pausing by one of the three windows to look absently out at the sun- 
lit river, with its fleet of black panting steamers and slow coal barges, 
with here and there a dingy sail flapping in the faint summer wind, 
thinking of Grace Redmayne. 
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What was she doing just at this moment? he wondered. Wan- 
dering listlessly in the garden, quite alone and very sorrowful. 

‘I shall never forget that white despairing face of hers,’ he said 
to himself. ‘ The thought of it gives me an actual pain at my heart. 
If—if I were a weak man, I should take my carpet-bag and go back 
by the afternoon train; I can fancy how the sweet face would light 
up at sight of me. But I should be something worse than a fool if 
I did that. The wrench is over. Thank Heaven, I acted honour- 
ably ; told her the truth from the first. And now I have only to 
make it my business to forget her.’ 

There were letters for him. Cuppage had arranged them symme- 
trically in a neat group upon the writing-table at the right hand of 
the morocco-covered slope on which Mr. Walgrave was wont to write. 
He ceased from his promenade presently, and directed his attention 
to these, as some sort of distraction from meditations which he felt 
were perilous. They were not likely to be particularly interesting— 
his letters had been forwarded to him daily at Brierwood—but they 
would serve to occupy his mind for an hour or so. 

There was one, bearing the Kensington post-mark, in a hand 
which surprised him. A large thick envelope, sealed with a mono- 
gram in gold and colour, and directed in a bold firm hand, square 
and uniform in style, which might be masculine or feminine. 

“It was very familiar to Hubert Walgrave. He gave a little start 
of surprise—not altogether pleased surprise—on seeing this letter, 
and tore open the envelope hurriedly, to the utter destruction of the 
emblazoned monogram, in which the initials A.H.V. went in and 
out of each other in the highest style of florid gothic. 

The letter was not a long one. 

‘ Acropolis-square, August 19th. 

‘My dear Hubert,—You will no doubt be surprised to receive my 
letter from the above address. Papa grew suddenly tired of Ems, 
and elected to spend the rest of the autumn in England. So here 
we are for a day or two, deliberating whether we shall go to some 
quiet watering-place, or pay off some of our arrears with friends. 
Papa lent the Ryde villa to Mrs. Filmer before we went away, and of 
course we can’t turn her out. The Stapletons want us at Hayley, 
and the Beresfords have asked us for ever so many years to Abble- 


copp Abbey, a fine old place in the depths of Wales. But I dare- . 


say the question will resolve itself into our going to Eastbourne or 
Bognor. 

‘I hope you are getting quite strong and well. If there were 
any chance of your being in town for a few hours—I suppose you do 
come sometimes on business—between this and next Thursday, we 
should be very glad to see you; but I do not wish to interfere with 
your doctor’s injunctions about rest and quiet. Ems was dull @ 
faire frémir. Half a dozen eccentric toilettes, as many ladies who 
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were talked about, a Russian prince, and all the rest the dreariest of 
the invalid species—so even Kensington-gardens in August are 
agreeable by way of a change.—Always sincerely yours, 

‘ Aveusta Harcross VALLory.’ 


Mr. Walgrave twisted the letter round in his fingers thought- 
fully, with rather a grim smile upon his face. 

‘ Cool,’ he said to himself. ‘A gentlemanlike epistle. None of 
the Eloisa or Sappho to Phaon business, at any rate. I wonder what 
kind of a letter Grace Redmayne would write me if we were plighted 
lovers, and had not seen each other for seven or eight weeks. What 
a gushing stream of tenderness would well from that fond young 
heart! ‘‘ Augusta Harcross Vallory,”’ looking at the dashing semi- 
masculine autograph with a half-scornful admiration. ‘What a fine 
straight up-and-down hand she writes—with a broad-nibbed pen, and 
a liberal supply of ink! One could fancy her signing death-warrants 
just as firmly. I wonder she doesn’t sign herself ‘‘ Harcross and 
Vallory.”’ It would seem more natural. Not a bad name for a barony, 
by the way—like Stamford and Warrington. Her husband may be 
raised to the peerage some day by such a title.’ And at the sugges- 
tion made in bitter jest a dim faint vision of an ermine cap with six 
pearls arose before Hubert Walgrave’s mental gaze. 

_ Men have sat in the Upper House who began with smaller ad- 
vantages than mine,’ he thought. ‘ A fortune like Augusta Vallory’s 
will buy anything in commercial England. One by one the old names 
are dropping out of the list; and of ten new ones, eight are chosen 
for the extent of a landed estate, or the balance at a bank. And 
when money is conjoined with professional renown, the thing is so 
easy. But it would be rather singular if I were to sit in the Upper 
House and Sir Francis Clevedon in the Lower.’ 

He looked at his watch. Three o’clock. The day was so old 
already, and he had done nothing—not even answered the three or 
four letters that required to be answered. He took a quire of paper, 
dashed off a few rapid replies, left Miss Vallory’s note unanswered, 
and lighted a meditative cigar. Cuppage came in while he was 
smoking it to inquire if his master would dine at home. 

‘No. You can put my things ready for me in an hour. I shall 
dine out this evening, and I may want to dress early.’ 

The cigar suited him. That little commonplace note of Augusta 
Vallory’s had diverted his mind in some measure—had sent his 
thoughts in a new direction. He was no longer depressed. On the 
contrary, he was pleased with himself and the world—rather proud 
of his own conduct during the late crisis in his life—inclined to 
applaud and approve himself as a generous, honourable-minded man 
of the world. He did not consider that honour and generosity and 
worldliness were in any way incompatible. 
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‘ Nothing could have been more straightforward than my conduct 
to that dear girl,’ he said to himself. ‘From first to last I was 
thoroughly candid. Come what may, I can have nothing to reproach 
myself with on that score.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON DUTY, 


Everysopy knows Acropolis-square and the region to which it 
belongs—the region amidst which has of late arisen the Albert Hall, 
but where at this remoter period the Albert Hall was not; only the 
glittering fabric of the Horticultural Society’s great conservatory, 
and an arid waste, whereon the Exhibition of 1862 had lately stood. 
Acropolis-square is a splendid quadrangle of palatial residences, whose 
windows look out upon a geometrically-arranged garden, where small 
detachments of the juvenile aristocracy, not yet ‘ out,’ play croquet 
in the warm June noontide, or in the dewy twilight, when mamma 
and the elder girls have driven off to halls of dazzling light, and the 
governesses are off duty. 

Acropolis -square, in the height of the London season—when 
there are carriages waiting at half the doors, and awnings hung out 
over half the balconies, and a wealth of flowers everywhere, and 
pretty girls mounting for their canter in the Row, and a general flut- 
ter of gaiety and animation pervading the very atmosphere—is bright 
and pleasant enough; but at its best it has all the faults of New 
London. Every house is the facsimile of its neighbour; there is 
none of that individuality of architecture which gives a charm to the 
more sombre mansions of the old-fashioned squares—Grosvenor and 
Portman and Cavendish ; not a break in the line of porches ; not the 
difference of a mullion in the long range of windows ; and instead of 
the deep mellow hue of that red-brick which so admirably harmon- 
ises with the gray background of an English sky, the perpetual 
gloom of a dark drab stucco. 

The city of Babylon, when her evil days had fallen upon her, 
was not drearier than Acropolis-square at the end of August; or 
so Hubert Walgrave thought, as a hansom, with irreverent rattle, 
whisked him round a corner, and into that solemn quadrangle of 
stucco palaces, from whose drab fronts the gay striped awnings had 
vanished and the flowers departed, and where no ‘ click’ of croquet- 
ball sounded on the burnt-up grass in the enclosure. . 

Mr. Vallory’s house was one of the most perfectly appointed 
in the square. It was not possible to give an individual character 
to any one of those stucco mansions ; but so far as the perfection of 
hearth - stoning and window-cleaning could go, the character of Mr. 
Vallory’s mansion was respectability, solidity, a gravity of aspect 
that suggested wealth. The dining-room curtains, of which the 
respectful passer-by caught a glimpse, were of the deepest and dark- 
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est shade of claret—no gaudy obtrusive crimson or ruby—and of a 
material so thick that the massive folds seemed hewn out of stone. 
The shutters to the dining-room windows were dark oak, relieved 
by the narrowest possible beading of gold. Even the draperies that 
shrouded the French casements of the drawing-room were a dark- 
green silk damask; and the only ornaments visible from the outside 
were bronze statuettes, and monster vases of purple-and-gold Oriental 
china. The muslins, and laces, and chintzes, and rose-coloured linings 
which gladdened the eye in neighbouring houses had no place here. 

A footman in a dark chocolate livery, and with his hair powdered, 
admitted Mr. Walgrave to the hall, which was adorned with a black 
marble stove like a tomb, an ecclesiastical brass lamp, and had alto- 
gether a sepulchral look, as of a mortuary chapel. The man gave a 
faintly supercilious glance at the departing hansom— Mr. Vallory 
had so few cabs in his visiting-list—before he ushered Mr. Walgrave 
to the drawing-room. 

‘Is Miss Vallory at home ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir; Miss Vallory returned from her drive half an hour ago.’ 

The drawing-room was quite empty, however; and the footman 
departed in quest of Miss Vallory’s maid, to whom to communicate 
the arrival of a visitor for her mistress—whereby Miss Vallory had 
to wait about ten minutes for the information. The drawing-room 
was empty—a howling wilderness of gorgeous furniture, opening by 
means of a vast archway into a smaller desert, where a grand piano 
stood in the centre of a barren wasie of Axminster carpet. Every- 
thing in the two rooms was of the solid school—no nonsense about 
it—and everything was costly to the last degree. Ebony cabinets, 
decorated with clusters of fruit, in cornelian and agate; Hercules 
and the Bull in bronze, on a stand of verde antique. No cups and 
saucers, no Dresden déjeuners, no Chelsea shepherdesses, no photo- 
graph albums; but a pair of carved-oak stands for engravings, sup- 
porting elephantine portfolios of Albert Durer’s and Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, and early impressions from plates of Hogarth’s own engraving. 
There were a few choice pictures, small and modern, things that 
had been among the gems of their year in the Academy ; just enough 
to show that neither taste nor wealth was wanting for the collection 
of a gallery. There was an exquisite group in white marble, form- 
ing the centre of a vast green satin ottoman ; but of bric-a-brac there 
was none. The idler found no dainty rubbish, no costly trifles scat- 
tered on every side to amuse an empty quarter of an hour. After he 
had examined the half dozen or so of pictures, he could only pace 
the Axminster, contemplative of the geometrical design in various 
shades of green, or gaze dreamily from one of the windows at the 
drab palaces on the other side of the square. 

Hubert Walgrave paced the carpet, and looked about the room 
thoughtfully as he walked. It seemed larger to him than it had 
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ever appeared before, after that shady parlour at Brierwood, with its 
low ceiling and heavy oaken beams, dark-brown panelling and humble 
furniture. In such rooms as this he might hope to live all his life, 
and to enjoy all the distinction which such surroundings give—with- 
out Grace Redmayne. The picture of his future life, with all the 
advantages of wealth and influence which his marriage was to bring 
him, had always been very agreeable to him. He was scarcely the 
kind of man to be fascinated by that other picture of love in a cot- 
tage. And yet to-day, face to face with Hercules and the Bull, his 
vagabond fancy, taking its own road in spite of him, shaped the 
vision of a life with Grace in some trim suburban villa—a hard-work- 
ing life, with desperate odds against success, only the woman he 
loved for his wife, and domestic happiness. 

‘It isn’t as if I hadn’t even some kind of position already,’ he 
said to himself, ‘ to say nothing of having a decent income of my own. 
And yet, what would my chances be with old Vallory dead against me? 
That man could crumple me up like a bit of waste paper. To do him 
a deadly wrong would be certain ruin. And what would be left me 
then? To drag on miserably upon the outskirts of my profession, 
and live upon three hundred a year; no house in Mayfair; no villa 
between Strawberry-hill and Chertsey; no crack club—TI couldn’t 
afford even that tranquil haven for man’s misfortune; no Eton for 
my boys ; no Hanoverian governess for my girls ; no yacht, no stable, 
no social status. Only Grace’s sweet face growing pinched and worn 
with petty cares and daily worries; a herd of children in a ten- 
roomed house; a maid-of-all-work to cook my dinner ; summonses 
for unpaid poor-rates on every mantelpiece ; the water-supply cut off 
with a dismal regularity once a quarter. Who doesn’t know every 
detail of the sordid picture? Pshaw! Why, were I even inclined to 
sacrifice myself—and I am not—it would be no kindness to Grace to 
consummate my own extinction by such a step.’ 

There was a strange wavering of the balance; but the scale 
always turned ultimately on the same side—the side of worldly 
wisdom. True as the needle to the pole was the mind of Hubert 
Walgrave to the one grave fact that he must needs succeed in life— 
succeed in the popular acceptation of the word—win money and 
honour; make a name for himself, in short. 

‘Other men can afford to take life lightly,’ he said to himself ; 
‘to ruin themselves even, in a gentlemanly way. They start from 
an elevation; and it takes a long time going down hill. I begin at 
the bottom, and am bound to climb. Essex could trifle with oppor- 
tunities which were of vital importance to Raleigh. Yet they both 
ended the same way, by the bye, the trifler and the deep thinker.’ 

A door opened with the resonance of a door in a cathedral, and 
a rustle of silken fabric announced the approach of Miss Vallory. 

Augusta Vallory, sole daughter of the house and heart of Mr. Wil- 
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liam Vallory, solicitor, of Harcross, Vallory, and Vallory, Austin 
Friars, was not a woman to be criticised lightly, with a brief sen- 
tence or two. She was eminently handsome—tall, beyond the com- 
mon height of women, with sloping shoulders and a willowy waist; a 
long slim throat, crowned with a head that was almost classic in form, 
a face about which there could be scarcely two opinions. 

She was a brunette: her eyes the darkest hazel, cold and clear; 
her hair as nearly black as English hair ever is; her complexion 
faultless ; a skin which never lacked exactly the right tints of crim- 
son and creamy white—a complexion so perfect, that if Miss Val- 
lory had an enemy of her own sex, that enemy might have suggested 
vinaigre de rouge and blanc Rosati; a delicate aquiline nose, thin 
lips—just a shade too thin perhaps—a finely modelled chin, and 
flashing white teeth, that gave life and light to her face. The fore- 
head was somewhat low and narrow; and, perfect as the eyelashes 
and eyebrows might be, the eyes themselves had a certain metallic 
brilliancy, which was too much like the brightness of a deep-hued 
topaz or a catseye. 

She was dressed superbly ; indeed, dress with Miss Vallory was 
the most important business of life. She had never had occasion to 
give herself much trouble on any other subject ; and to dress magni- 
ficently was at once an occupation and an amusement. To be strik- 
ing, original, out of the common, was her chief aim. She did not 
affect the every-day pinks and blues and mauves of her acquaintance, 
but, with the aid of a French milliner, devised more artistic com- 
binations—rich browns and fawns and dead-leaf tints, rare shades 
of gray, relieved by splashes of vivid colour—laces which a dowager 
duchess might have sighed for. Miss Vallory did not see any reason 
why the married of her sex should alone be privileged to wear gor- 
geous apparel. Rich silks and heavy laces became her splendid 
beauty better than the muslins and gauzes of the demoiselle 4 marier. 

To-day she wore a fawn-coloured silk dress, with a train that 
swept the carpet for upwards of a yard behind her—a corded 
fawn-coloured silk high to the throat, without a vestige of trimming 
on body or sleeves, but a wide crimson sash tied in a loose knot 
on one side of the slender waist. The tight sleeves, the narrow 
linen collar became her to admiration. A doubtful complexion would 
have been made execrable by the colour; every defect in an imper- 
fect figure would have been rendered doubly obvious by the fashion 
of the dress. Miss Vallory wore it in the insolence of her beauty, 
as if she would have said, ‘ Imitate me if you dare !’ 

The lovers shook hands, kissed each other even, in a business- 
like way. 

‘Why, Hubert, how well you are looking!’ said Miss Vallory. 
‘I expected to see you still an invalid.’ 

‘Well, no, my dear Augusta ; there must come an end to every- 
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thing. I went into the country to complete my cure; and I think 
I may venture to say that I am cured.’ 

Mr. Walgrave’s tone grew graver with those last words. He 
was thinking of another disease than that for which the London 
physician had treated him, wondering whether he were really on the 
high road to recovery from that more fatal fever. 

‘I need not tell you how well you are looking,’ he went on 1 gaily; 
‘that is your normal state.’ 

‘Ems was horrid,’ exclaimed Miss Vallory. ‘I was immensely 
glad to come away. How did you like your farmhouse? It must 
have been rather dreary work, I should think.’ 

‘Yes; it did become rather dreary work—at the last.’ 

‘ You liked it very well at first, then ?’ inquired the young lady, 
with a slight elevation of the faultless eyebrows. She was not par- 
ticularly sentimental; but she would have preferred to be told that 
he had found existence odious without her. 

‘No; it was not at all bad—for a week or so. The place is old- 
fashioned and picturesque, the country round about magnificent. 
There were plenty of chub, too; and there was a pike I very much 
wanted to catch. I shall go in for him again next year, I daresay.’ 

‘I have never been able to comprehend what any man can find 
to interest him in fishing.’ 

‘It has long been my hopeless endeavour to discover what any 
woman can have to say to her milliner for an hour and a half at a 
stretch,’ answered Mr. Walgrave coolly. 

Augusta Vallory smiled—a cold hard smile. 

‘I suppose you have found it rather tiresome when I have kept 
you waiting at Madame Bouffante’s,’ she said carelessly ; ‘ but there 
are some things one cannot decide in a hurry; and Bouffante is too 
busy, or too grand, to come to me.’ 

‘What an unfathomable science dress is! That gown you have 
on now, for instance,’ surveying her critically, ‘doesn’t seem very 
elaborate. I should think you might make it yourself.’ 

‘No doubt, if I had been apprenticed to a dressmaker. Un- 
fortunately, papa omitted that branch of instruction from his pro- 
gramme for my education. Madame Bouffante cut this dress herself. 
The train is a new style, that was only introduced three weeks ago 
by the Empress of the French.’ 

‘Good heavens! and I did not recognise the novelty when you 
came into the room. What a barbarianIam! But, do you know, I 
have seen women who made their own dresses—when I was a boy.’ 

‘I cannot help it, my dear Hubert, if you have lived amongst 
curious people.’ 

He was thinking of Grace Redmayne as he had seen her one 
Saturday afternoon seated under the cedar, running the seams of 
a blue-and-white muslin dress which she was to wear at church 
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next morning, and in which, to his eyes, she had seemed fairer 
than a wood nymph. Yet Miss Vallory was much handsomer than 
Grace, even without the adventitious aid of dress—much handsomer, 
but not so lovely. 

‘I have come to ask if I may stay to dinner,’ said Mr. Wal- 
grave, seated comfortably on the great green satin ottoman, with 
Miss Vallory by his side—not ridiculously near him in any lackadai- 
sical plighted-lover-like fashion, but four or five feet away, with a 
flowing river of fawn-coloured silk between them. ‘ You see, I am 
in regulation costume.’ 

‘ Papa will be very glad. We have not told any one we are in 
town; and indeed I don’t suppose there is a creature we know in 
London. You will enliven him a little.’ 

‘And papa’s daughter ?’ 

‘O, of course ; you know I am always pleased to see you. Half- 
past six. If you are very good I won’t change my dress for dinner, 
and we can have a comfortable gossip instead.’ 

‘I mean to be unexampled in goodness. But under ordinary 
circumstances—with no one you know in town—would you really 
put on something more splendid than that orange-tawny gown, for 
the sole edification of the butler ?’ 

‘I dress for papa, and because I am in the habit of doing so, I 
suppose.’ 

‘If women had only a regulation costume like ours—black silk, 
and a white muslin tie—what an amount of envy and heart-burning 
might be avoided! And it would give the handsome ones a fairer 
start—weight for age, as it were—instead of the present system of 
handicapping.’ 

‘I don’t in the least understand what you mean, Hubert. Ima- 
gine girls in society dressed in black, like the young women in a 

haberdasher’s shop !’ 
‘ Yes, that’s an objection. Yet we submit to apparel ourselves 
like butlers. However, being so perfect as you are, it is foolishness 
to wish you otherwise. And now tell me all your news. I languish 
to hear what you have been doing.’ 

This was an agreéable easy-going manner of concealing the fact 
that Mr. Walgrave had nothing particular to say. The woman who 
was to be his wife was handsome, accomplished, well versed in all 
worldly knowledge; yet they met after eight weeks’ severance and 
he had nothing to say to her. He could only lean lazily back upon 
the ottoman, and admire her with cold critical eyes. Time had been 
when he fancied himself in love with her. He could never have 
won so rich a prize without some earnestness of intention on his 
own part, without some reality of feeling ; but whatever force the 
passion had possessed was all expended, it was gone utterly. 
He looked at her to-day, and told himself that she was one of the 
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handsomest women in London, and that he cared for her no more 
than if she had been a statue. 

She was very handsome; but so is a face in a picture. He 
had seen many faces on canvas that had more life, and light, and 
soul in them than had ever glorified hers. His heart had been so 
nearly her own, but she had wrought no spell to. hold it. What had 
she ever given him, except her cold business-like consent to be his 
wife, at some vaguely defined future period, when his prospects and 
position should be completely satisfactory to her father ? What had 
she ever given him—what tears, or fond looks from soft beseeching 
eyes, or little clinging touches of a tremulous white hand—what 
evidence that he was nearer or dearer to her than any other eligible 
person in her visiting list? Did he not know only too well that in 
her mind this lower world began and ended with Augusta Vallory 
—that nothing in the universe had any meaning for her except so 
far as it’ affected herself? One night when she had been singing 
Tennyson’s song, ‘ Home they brought her warrior dead,’ Mr. Wal- 
grave said to her as he leant across the piano, 

‘If you had been the lady, Augusta, what a nuisance you would 
have considered the funeral !’ 

‘¢ Funerals are very dreadful,’ she answered with a shudder. 

‘ And they might as well have buried her warrior where he fell. 
If I ever come to grief in the hunting-field, I will make an arrange- 


ment beforehand that they carry me straight to the nearest village 
deadhouse, and leave me there till the end.’ 


CuHapTer XII. 
HARCROSS AND VALLORY. 


Wiiuiam Vauuory, of Harcross and Vallory, was one of the 
wealthiest attorneys in the city of London. The house had been 
established for something over a century, and the very name of the 
firm meant all that was most solid and expensive in legal machinery. 
The chief clerks at Vallory’s—the name of Harcross was nowadays 
only a fiction, for the last Harcross slept the sleep of wealth and 
respectability in a splendid mausoleum at Kensal-green—the very 
clerks at Vallory’s were full-blown lawyers, whose salaries gave them 
larger incomes than they could hope to earn by practising on their 
own account. The appearance of the house was like that of a bank, 
solemn and strong; with outer offices and inner offices ; long pass- 
ages, where the footfall was muffled by kamptulicon; Mr. Vallory’s 
room, spacious and lofty, a magnificent apartment, which might 
have been built for a board-room, and Mr. Weston Vallory’s room ; 
Mr. Smith’s room, Mr. Jones’s room, Mr. Thompson’s room. Wes- 
ton Vallory attended to common law, and had an outer chamber 
thronged with anxious clients. Economy of labour had been studied 
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in all the arrangements. In the hall there was a large mahogany 
tablet inscribed with the names of the heads of the firm and chief 
clerks, and against every name a sliding label, with the magic word 
In, or the depressing announcement Out. The whole edifice was 
pervaded with gutta-percha tubing, and information of the most pri- 
vate character could be conveyed to far-off rooms in a stage whisper. 
There were humble clients who never got any farther than Mr. 
Thompson ; and indeed to all common clay the head of the house 
was as invisible as the Mikado of Japan. 

In the Bankruptcy Court there was no such power existent as 
Harcross and Vallory. Commissioners quailed before them, and 
judges themselves deferred to the Olympian power of William Val- 
lory. The bankrupt—failing for half a million or so, the firm only 
undertook great cases—who confided himself to Harcross and Val- 
lory was tenderly led through the devious paths of insolvency, and 
brought forth from the dark valley at last with a reputation white 
as the undriven snow. Under the Vallory treatment a man’s credit- 
ors became the offenders; inasmuch as they did, by a licentious 
system of credit, lure him to his ruin. Half-a-crown in the pound 
in the hands of Harcross and Vallory went farther than seven-and- 
sixpence administered by a meaner house. F 

They were great in chancery business too, and kept a printing- 
press perpetually at work upon bills of complaint or answers. The 
light of their countenance was as the sunshine to young barristers, 
and even Queen’s counsel bowed down and worshipped them. They 
never allowed a client to lift his finger, in a legal way, without 
counsel’s opinion. They were altogether expensive, famous, and 
respectable. To have Harcross and Vallory for one’s family solicitors 
was in itself a stamp of respectability. 

They were reputed to be enormously rich, or rather William 
Vallory, in whose person the firm now centred, was so reputed. 
Weston Vallory, his nephew, was a very junior partner, taking a 
seventh share or so of the profits; a bachelor of about thirty, who 
rode a good horse, had a trim little villa at Norwood, and lived 
altogether in the odour of respectability. Not to be respectable 
would have entailed certain banishment from those solemn halls 
and stony corridors in the Old Jewry. 

Stephen Harcross, Augusta Vallory’s godfather, had died a 
wealthy old bachelor, and had left the bulk of his fortune, which 
was for the chief part in stock and shares of divers kinds, to his 
goddaughter—having lived at variance with his own flesh and blood, 
and being considerably impressed by the beauty, accomplishments, 
and general merits of that young lady. Whereby it came to pass 
that Miss Vallory, besides having splendid expectations from her 
father, was already possessor of a clear three thousand per annum. 
What her father might have to leave was an open question. He 
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lived at the rate of five thousand a year; but was supposed to be 
making at least eight, and Augusta was his only child. 

It was, of course, a wonderful stroke of fortune for such a man 
as Hubert Walgrave, with three hundred a year and his profession, 
to become the accepted suitor of Augusta Vallory. The thing had 
come about simply enough. Her father had taken him by the hand 
three or four years before; had been pleased with him, and had in- 
vited him a good deal to Acropolis-square, and to a villa at Ryde, 
where the Vallorys spent some part of every summer—invited him 
in all unconsciousness of any danger in such an acquaintance. He 
had naturally rather lofty notions upon the subject of his daughter’s 
matrimonial prospects. He was in no hurry for her to marry; would, 
so far as his own selfish desires went, have infinitely preferred that she 
should remain unmarried during his lifetime. But she was a beauty 
and an heiress, and he told himself that she must inevitably marry, 
and could hardly fail to marry well. He had vague visions of a 
coronet. It would be pleasant to read his daughter’s name in the 
Peerage before he died. All such ideas were put to flight, however, 
when Miss Vallory coolly announced to him one morning that Mr. 
Walgrave had proposed to her on the previous night, and that with 
her father’s approval she. meant to marry him; not without her 
father’s approval, she was much too-well-brought-up a young woman 
to conceive the possibility of any such rebellion. But on the other 
hand, if she were not allowed to marry Hubert Walgrave, she would 
certainly marry no one else. 

William Vallory was dumfoundered. He had suspected nothing, 
seen nothing. There had been a few accidental meetings at flower- 
shows in London. Hubert Walgrave had been among the young 
men most frequently invited to fill up the ranks at the Acropolis- 
square dinner-parties; he knew a good many people in Miss Val- 
lory’s set, and had happened thus to meet her very often in the 
course of the London season. Then came an autumn invitation to 
Mr. Vallory’s villa at Ryde; a great deal of idling on the pier, an 
occasional moonlit stroll, a little yachting—most fascinating of all 
pleasures ; during which Augusta Vallory, who was never sea-sick, 
looked her handsomest, in the most perfect marine costume that a 
French dressmaker could devise. 

It was while he was on board Mr. Vallory’s yacht, the Arion, 
one balmy August morning that Hubert Walgrave told himself for 
the first time that he was in love with Augusta. She was sitting 
opposite him, making a pretence of reading a novel, dressed in blue 
and white, with a soft cashmere scarf floating about her tail slim 
figure, and a high-crowned hat with a bunch of white-and-blue 
feathers crowning the massive plaits of black hair. 

‘ Why skouldn’t I marry her?’ Mr. Walgrave said to himself. 
‘The notion looks preposterous at the first showing, but I really 
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think she likes me—and she must marry some one. Her fortune 
would be an immense assistance to me; and over and above that, 
she is a woman who would help her husband to get on in life, even 
if she hadn’t sixpence. She is the only woman I have ever really 
admired ; perhaps the only woman who ever liked me.’ 

At this stage of Hubert Walgrave’s career he had no very 
exalted idea of that passion which makes or mars the lives of some 
men and counts for so little in the careers of others. He meant 
never to marry at all unless he could marry to his own direct and im- 
mediate advantage. If he married he must marry money, that was 
clear. The income which was ample for all his wants as a single 
man would be ridiculously small when set against the requirements 
of a wife and family. He was very positive upon this point, but 
he was no heiress-hunter. Not the wealth of Miss Kilmansegg 
would have tempted him to unite himself to a fright or a dowdy, 
& woman who dropped her h’s, or was in any manner unpre- 
sentable. Nor did he go out of his way to seek Miss Vallory. Fate 
threw them together, and he merely improved his opportunity. Of 
all the men she had ever known he was the one who treated her 
with most nonchalance, who paid least court to her beauty or her 
wealth. Perhaps it was for this very reason that she fell in love 
with him, so far as it was in her nature to fall in love with any one. 

So one moonlit night on the little lawn at Ryde —a grassy 
slope that went down to the beach—Mr. Walgrave proposed, in a 
pleasant, gentlemanlike, unimpassioned way. 

‘Of course, my dear Augusta,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ I cannot 
be blind to the fact that I am a very bad match for you, and that I 
am bound to do a good deal more than I have done towards winning 
a position before I can reasonably expect any encouragement from 
your father. But I am not afraid of hard work, and if you are 
only favourably disposed towards me I shall feel inspired to do any- 
thing—push my way to the woolsack, or something of that kind.’ 

And then, little by little, he induced Miss Vallory to admit that 
she was favourably disposed towards him—very favourably; that she 
had liked him almost from the first. That final confession was going 
as far as any well-brought-up young person could be expected to go. 

‘You have not been so absurdly attentive as other men,’ she 
said, ‘and I really believe I have liked you all the better on that 
account.’ 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, and registered an unspoken vow to the 
effect that Miss Vallory should have ample cause to continue so to 
like him. 

It was rather a long time before Mr. Vallory quite got over the 
shock occasioned by his daughter’s astounding announcement ; but 
he did ultimately get over it, and consented to receive Hubert Wal- 
grave as his future son-in-law. 
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‘I will not attempt to conceal from you that it is a disappoint- 
ment,’ he said; ‘I may say a blow, a very severe blow. I had hoped 
that Augusta would make a brilliant marriage. I think I had a right 
to expect as much. But I have always liked you, Walgrave, and— 
and—if my daughter really knows her own mind, I can hold out no 
longer. You will not think of marrying just yet, I suppose ?’ 

‘I am quite in your hands upon that point, my dear sir. My 
own desire would be to make an assured position for myself before I 
ask Augusta to share my fortunes. I couldn’t, on any consideration, 
become a dependent on my wife; and my present income would not 
allow me to give her an establishment which should, even in a minor 
degree, be the kind of thing she has been accustomed to.’ 

‘ That’s all high-flown nonsense !’ exclaimed Mr. Vallory rather 
impatiently. ‘If you marry Augusta, you will marry her money as 
well as herself. As to waiting till you’ve a silk gown—well, you 
may do it if you like, and if she likes. I shall be glad to keep her 
near me as long as I can. But you will be as old as I am, I take 
it, before you can hope to win a position that would be anything like 
what she has a right to expect. She has made a bad bargain, you 
see, my dear Walgrave; and there’s no use in you or me trying to 
make-believe that it’s a good one.’ 

Hubert Walgrave’s dark face grew just a shade darker at this, 
and the flexible lips tightened a little. 

‘If it is so very bad a bargain, sir,’ he said gravely, ‘it is not at 
all too late for you to rescind yous approval, or for me to withdraw 
my pretensions.’ 

The great William Vallory looked absolutely frightened. His 
only child had a will of her own, and a temper of her own; and he 
had had more than one unpleasant scene with her already upon this 
question. 

‘No, no, my dear fellow!’ he answered hastily ; ‘ bless my soul, 
how touchy you are! MHaven’t I told you that I like you? My 
daughter’s feelings are involved; and if she likes to marry for love, 
she can afford to do it. It will not be love in a cottage; or, if it 
is, it will be a cottage of gentility, with a double coach-house, and 
SO on.’ 

Thus Mr. Walgrave found himself accepted, much more easily 
than he could have supposed it possible he should be. He was en- 
gaged to a young woman with three thousand a year in the present, 
and unlimited expectations of future wealth. It seemed like some 
wild dream. Yet he bore this sudden fortune with the utmost equa- 
nimity. Indeed, it scarcely surprised him: he had made up his 
mind from the beginning to prosper in life. 

Once, and once only, William Vallory ventured upon some slight 
inquiry as to his future son-in-law’s connections. 

‘I have never heard you speak of your family,’ he said one even- 
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ing, as the two men sat alone in the spacious dining-room—an apart- 
ment that was almost awful in its aspect when sparsely occupied— 
with a Pompeian claret-jug between them. ‘I need scarcely say how 
pleased I shall be to make the acquaintance of any of your people.’ 

‘I have no people,’ Mr. Walgrave answered coolly. ‘I think 
you must have heard me say that I stand quite alone in the world. 
Augusta will not receive many wedding presents from my side of 
the house; but, on the other hand, she will not be troubled by any 
poor relations of mine. My father and mother both died while I 
was a youngster. I was brought up in Essex by a maiden aunt. 
She too has been dead for the last five-and-twenty years, poor soul ! 
She was a kind friend to me.’ 

‘Your father was a professional man, I suppose,’ hazarded Mr. 
Vallory, who would have been gratified by a more communicative 
spirit in his future son-in-law. 

‘He was not. He lived upon his own means, and spent them.’ 

‘ But he left you fairly provided for.’ 

‘ He left me three hundred a year, thanks to the good offices of 
a friend who had considerable influence over him. The money was 
settled upon me in such a way that my father could not touch it. I 
should have begun life a beggar, if it had been in his power to dispose 
of the money.’ 

‘You don’t speak very kindly of him.’ 

‘Perhaps not. I daresay I am somewhat wanting in filial re- 
verence. The fact is, he could have afforded to do a good deal more 
for me than he did do, and I have not yet learnt to forgive him. 
He was not a good father, and, frankly, I don’t much care about 
talking of him.’ 

This was like a conversational dead-wall, with ‘No thorough- 
fare’ inscribed upon it. Mr. Vallory asked no more questions. Hu- 
bert Walgrave was a gentleman—that was the grand point; and it 
mattered very little how many uncles and aunts he had, or if he were 
totally destitute of such kindred. He was clever, energetic, hard- 
working, and tolerably sure to get on in the world. 

‘I am not marrying my daughter to a drone, who would stick a 
flower in his button-hole, and live on his wife’s fortune; that is one 
comfort,’ the lawyer said to himself. 

He had, indeed, no reason to complain of any lack of industry 
in Hubert Walgrave. From the hour in which his engagement to 
Miss Vallory became a settled thing he worked harder than ever. 
That which would have tempted most men to idleness urged him to 
fiercer effort, to more eager pursuit of that single aim of his exist- 
ence—self-advancement. He wanted to win a reputation before he 
married ; he did not want people to be able to say, ‘ There goes that 
lucky fellow Walgrave, who married old Vallory’s daughter.’ He 
wished to be pointed out rather as the celebrated Mr. Walgrave, the 
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Queen’s counsel, and his lucky marriage spoken of as a secondary 
affair, springing out of his success. 

With this great end in view—a very worthy aim, in the opinion 
of a man of his creed, which did not embrace very lofty ideas of this 
life—Mr. Walgrave had very nearly worked himself into a gallop- 
ing consumption; and while going this high-pressure pace had been 
brought to a sudden standstill by that perilous illness which had 
led to his holiday at Brierwood. Skilful treatment, and a naturally 
good constitution, which would bear some abuse, had pulled him 
through, and he was what our forefathers used to call ‘on the 
mending hand,’ when he went down to the old farmhouse, to fall 
sick of a still more troublesome disease. 





CuapPrer XIII. 
‘THE SHOWS OF THINGS ARE BETTER THAN THEMSELVES.’ 


Mr. VaLLory came in just before dinner, bringing a visitor with 
him—rather a dandified-looking young man, of the unmistakable 
City type, with faultless boots, a hothouse flower in his button-hole, 
carefully-arranged black whiskers, a good-looking supercilious face, 
a figure just above the middle height, eyes like Augusta’s, and a 
complexion that was a great deal too good fora man. This was 
the junior partner, the seventh-share man, Weston Vallory. 

‘I found your cousin Weston at the office, Augusta,’ said Mr. 
Vallory, ‘and brought him home to dinner. You must excuse his 
morning dress ; I wouldn’t give him time to change his clothes.’ 

‘I always keep a dress suit at the office, and Pullman the por- 
ter valets me,’ said Weston. ‘I only asked for ten minutes; but 
you know how impatient your father is, Augusta. So behold me!’ 

He kissed his cousin, and gave the tips of his fingers to Hubert 
Walgrave. There was no great affection between those two. Weston 
had fully intended to marry Augusta, and had been both astounded 
and outraged by her engagement. 

They dined at eight, and the banquet was not especially lively— 
a little over-weighted with attendance, and plate, and splendour; a 
large round table, with a pyramid of gaudy autumnal flowers—Ja- 
panese clematis and scarlet geranium, calceolaria and verbena—in 
the centre ; four people scarcely able to see each other’s faces with- 
out an effort, and three solemn servants waiting upon them. Mr. 
Vallory and his nephew talked shop. Augusta asked her lover little 
commonplace questions about commonplace things, and gave him 
small shreds and patches of information respecting her stay at Ems. 
He caught himself on the brink of a yawn more than once. He 
thought of the dusky garden at Brierwood—the perfume of the 
flowers, the low music of Grace Redmayne’s voice, the tender touch 
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of her hand. He thought of these things even while Augusta was 
entertaining him with a lively description of some outrageous cos- 
tumes she had seen at Ems. 

But presently he brightened up a little, and made it his busi- 
ness to be amusing, talking in, O, such a stereotyped way, like a 
creature in genteel comedy. He felt his own dreariness—felt that 
between him and the woman he was to marry there was no point of 
union, no touch of sympathy. She talked of Parisian dresses; he 
talked of the people they knew, in a semi-supercilious style that did 
duty for irony ; and he was miserably conscious of the stupidity and 
narrowness of the whole business. 

He remembered himself roaming in the gardens at Clevedon 
Hall—along the moss-grown paths, by the crumbling wall where the 
unprotected cherries ripened for the birds of the air, among the 
dilapidated cucumber-frames, in a wilderness of vegetable profusion, 
where the yellow pumpkins sprawled in the sunshine, by the great 
still pond overhung by a little grove of ancient quince-trees, in and 
out amidst waste, neglect, and sweetness—with Grace Redmayne by 
his side. Was it really the same man seated at this table, peeling 
a peach, with his eyebrows elevated languidly, and little cynical 
speeches dropping now and then from his thin lips ? 

Augusta Vallory was quite satisfied with her lover. He was 
gentleman-like and undemonstrative, and had nothing kindly to say 
about any one or anything. She had no admiration for those exu- 
berant hearty young men from the Universities, great at hammer- 
throwing and long jumps, who were beginning to overrun her circle 
—youths with loud cheery voices and sunburnt faces, hands blistered 
by rowing, and a general healthiness and joyousness of aspect. They 
only bored her. 

After dinner, when Vallory senior and Vallory junior were play- 
ing a game of billiards in a room that had been built out at the back 
of the house over some offices, half-way between the dining and the 
drawing rooms, the fair Augusta amused herself by questioning 
her lover about his life in Kent. It must have been ineffably dismal. 
What had he done with himself? how had he contrived to dispose 
of his time ? 

‘Well, of course,’ said Mr. Walgrave dreamily, ‘that sort of 
life is rather monotonous. You get up and eat your breakfast, and 
walk a little and write a little and read a little; and, if you happen 
to be a man with that resource open to you, you smoke a great deal, 
and eat your dinner, and go to bed. And you hardly know Monday 
from Tuesday ; if you were put in a witness-box you couldn’t swear 
whether a given event happened at the end of the week or the be- 
ginning. But to a fellow who wants rest, that kind of life is not 
altogether disagreeable; he gets a honey-comb for his breakfast, a 
dish of fresh trout now and then, and cream in his tea. And then, 
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you see,’ concluded Mr. Walgrave, making a sudden end of the sub- 
ject with a suppressed yawn, ‘I read a good deal.’ 

‘You read a good deal! when the doctors had especially for- 
bidden work !’ 

‘QO, but it wasn’t hard work, and I don’t believe I did myself 
any good by it; it was only a desultory kind of reading. I was 
rather anxious about Cardimum versus Cardimum, that Chancery 
case in which your father wants me to make a figure; and I read 
up some old precedents bearing on it. There was a man in the reign 
of James II. who went in against his next-of-kin on exactly the 
same grounds. And I read a novel of Anthony Trollope’s.’ 

‘There could be no harm in your reading a novel. You must 
have read all the novels of the season, I should think, in seven 
weeks.’ 

‘No; I did a good deal of fishing. I made the acquaintance of 
a jack that I mean to bring to terms at some future date. He wasn’t 
to be had this year.’ 

Miss Vallory asked a great many more questions; but it was 
astonishing how little Mr. Walgrave had to tell of his Kentish ex- 
periences. 

‘You are not a particularly good hand at description, Hubert,’ 
she said at last, somewhat displeased by his reticence. ‘ If it had 
been Weston, he would have given me a perfect picture of the farm- 
house life, and the queer clodhopping country people, with an imita- 
tion of the dialect, and all that kind of thing.’ 

‘If I were good at all that kind of thing, I should write for the 
magazines, and turn my gifts into money,’ replied Mr. Walgrave 
superciliously. ‘I wish you'd play something, Augusta.’ 

This was a happy way of getting out of a difficulty, suggested 
by a glance at the open piano. 

‘T’'ll sing you something, if you like,’ Miss Vallory said graci- 
ously. ‘I was trying a new ballad this morning, which is rather in 
your style, I fancy.’ 

‘ Let me hear it, by all means.’ 

He went to the piano, adjusted the candles, which were lighted 
ready, waited while the performer seated herself, and then withdrew 
to a comfortable easy-chair. Never during his courtship or since 
his engagement had he fatigued himself by such puerile attentions 
as turning over the leaves of music, or cutting open magazines, or 

_any of those small frivolous services by which some men render 
themselves precious to their womankind. Indeed, in a general way, 
he may be described as scrupulously inattentive. If this girl chose 
to give him her wealth, she should bestow it spontaneously. There 
should be no cajolery on his part, no abasement, not the smallest 
sacrifice of self-esteem. 

Miss Vallory sang her song. She had a strong mezzo-soprano 
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voice of the metallic order—a voice that is usually described as fine 
—without a weak note in its range. She had been taught by the 
best masters, pronounced every syllable with undeviating accuracy, 
and had about as much expression as a musical box. . 

Hubert Walgrave thought of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’ and the soft 
sweet voice singing in the twilight, ‘O, do you remember?’ ‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ ‘The light Guitar,’ and all Grace Red- 
mayne’s little stock of familiar old-fashioned songs. The ballad was 
something of the new school: the slenderest thread of melody, 
eked out by a showy accompaniment ; the poetry, something rather 
obscure and metaphysical, by a modern poet. 

‘Do you call that thing a ballad, Augusta ?’ he cried contemptu- 
ously, at the end of the first verse. ‘For pity’s sake sing me Una 
voce, or Non piu mesta, to take the taste of that mawkish stuff out 
of my mouth.’ 

Miss Vallory complied, with tolerable grace. 

‘ You are so capricious,’ she said, as she played one of Rossini’s 
symphonies, ‘there is no knowing what you will like.’ 

She sang an Italian bravura superbly, looking superb as she 
sang it, without the faintest effort or distortion of feature, Mr. Wal- 
grave watching her critically all the while. 

‘Upon my soul, she is a woman to be proud of,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘ and a man who would sacrifice such a chance as mine would 
be something worse than a lunatic.’ 

The two lawyers came into the room while Miss Vallory was 
singing, and Weston complimented her warmly at the close of the 
scena, while her plighted lover sat in his easy-chair and looked on. 
He knew very well that the man would have liked to take his place, 
and he never felt the sense of his triumph so keenly as when he was, 
in a manner, trampling on the neck of Weston Vallory. 

‘The black-whiskered scoundrel,’ he said to himself; ‘ I know 
that man is a scoundrel, whom necessity has made, respectable. He 
is just the kind of fellow I should expect to make away with his 
clients’ securities, or something in that way. Very likely he may 
never do anything of the sort, may die in the odour of sanctity ; but 
I know it’s in him. And what a delightful thing it is to know that 
he hates me as he does, and that I shall have to be civil to him all 
the days of my life !’ 

And then, after a pause, he thought, ‘ If I were capable of get- 
ting myself into a mess, there’s the man to profit by my folly.’ 

The unconscious subject of these meditations was leaning over 
the piano all this time, talking to his cousin. There was not much 
justification in his appearance or manners for such sweeping con- 
demnation. He was like numerous other men to be met with daily 
in middle-class society— good-looking, well-dressed, with manners 
that could be deferential or supercilious according to the occasion. 
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He had plenty of acquaintance who called him a first-rate fellow, 
and he was never at a loss for invitations to dinner. Only in those 
eyes of his, which were so like his cousin’s in colour, there was a 
hard glassy glitter, a metallic light, which was not agreeable to a 
physiognomist ; nor had the full red lips a pleasant expression— 
sensuality had set its seal there, sensuality and a lurking cruelty. 
But the world in general took the black eyes and the black whiskers 
as the distinguishing characteristics of a very good-looking young 
man; a man in a most unexceptionable position ; a man to be made 
much of-by every family in which there were daughters to marry and 
sons to plant out in life. 

Mr. Walgrave allowed this gentleman to engross the attention of 
his betrothed just as long as he chose. He fully knew the strength 
of the chain by which he held Augusta Vallory, and that he was in 
no danger from Weston. 

‘I believe poor Weston was brought up to think that he was 
going to marry me,’ she said to her lover one day, with contempt- 
uous compassion. ‘His mother was a very foolish woman, who 
thought her children the most perfect creatures in the world. But 
Weston is really very good, and has always been quite devoted to 
papa and me. He owes everything to papa, of course. His father 
quarrelled with my grandfather, and got himself turned out of the 
firm. I have never heard the details of the story, but I believe he 
behaved very badly; and if papa hadn’t taken Weston by the hand, 
his chances of advancement would have been extremely small. He 
is an excellent man of business, however, according to papa’s ac- 
count ; and I think he is grateful.’ 

‘Do you? Do you think any one ever is grateful ?? Mr. Wal- 
grave inquired in his cynical tone. ‘I never met with a grateful 
man yet, nor heard of one, except that fellow Androcles—no, by the 
bye, it was the lion who was grateful, so Mr. Spectator’s story counts 
for nothing. However, your cousin is, no doubt, an exception to 
the rule—he looks like it. Was the father transported ?’ 

‘Hubert! How can you be so absurd ?’ 

‘ Well, my dear Augusta, you said he did something very bad ; 
and I inferred that it was defalcation of some kind, tending towards 
penal servitude.’ 

‘I believe the quarrel did arise out of money matters ; but I 
should hope no member of my family would be dishonest.’ 

‘ My dear girl, dishonesty crops up in all kinds of families; a 
dukedom will not protect you from the possibility. There are rogues 
in the peerage, I daresay. But I am not at all curious about Mr. 
Weston Vallory’s father. The man himself is enough—I accept 
him as a fact.’ 

‘ You really have a very impertinent manner of speaking about 
my family,’ Miss Vallory exclaimed with an aggrieved air. 
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‘ My dearest, if you expect that Iam going to bow down and 
worship your family as well as yourself, you are altogether mistaken. 
It was you I wooed that sweet summer night at Ryde, not the whole 
race of Vallory. Upon that point I reserve the right to be critical.’ 

‘ You seem to be quite prejudiced against Weston.’ 

‘Not at all. I will freely admit that I don’t care very much 
for a man with such a brilliant complexion; but that is a mere 
capricious antipathy—like an aversion to roses—which I would 
hardly confess to any one but yourself.’ 

The lovers frequently indulged in small bickerings of this kind, 
by which means Mr. Walgrave maintained, or supposed that he 
maintained, his independence. He did not bow down and worship ; 
and it happened curiously, that Miss Vallory liked him all the better 
for his habitual incivility. She had been surfeited by the attentions 
of men who thought of her only as the heiress of Harcross and Val- 
lory. This man, with his habitual sneer and cool off-hand manner, 
seemed.so much truer than the rest. And yet he was playing his 
own game, and meditating his own advantage; and the affection he 
had given her was so weak a thing, that it perished altogether under 
the influence of his first temptation. 

In the course of the evening there was a discussion as to where 
Mr. Vallory and his daughter should go for the next six weeks. The 
father would gladly have stayed in Acropolis-square, and pottered 
down to his office every day. There was always plenty of business 
for him, even in the long vacation, and it was nearer his heart than 
any of the pleasures of life ; but Augusta protested against such an 
outrage of the proprieties. 

‘We should have fever, or cholera,-or something, papa,’ she 
said. ‘ That kind of thing always rages out of the London season.’ 

‘ The London death-rate was higher last May than in the pre- 
ceding August, I assure you.’ 

‘My dear papa, it is simply impossible. Let us go to the 
Stapletons. You know it is an old promise.’ 

‘I hate staying at country houses: breakfasting with a herd of 
strangers every morning ; and hearing billiard-balls going from morn- 
ing till night ; and not being able to find a corner where one can 
write a letter; and being perpetually driven about on pleasure jaunts ; 
doing ruined abbeys, and waterfalls; not a moment’s peace. All 
very well for young people ; but actual martyrdom when one’s on 
the wrong side of fifty. You can go to Haley if you like, Augusta ; 
I would much rather go to Eastbourne.’ 

‘In thaf case, I will go too, papa,’ replied Miss Vallory. ‘ It’s 
rather a pity you lent the villa to the Filmers; it would have been 
nice to have the Arion.’ 

‘You can have the Arion at Eastbourne,’ said Mr. Vallory. ‘I 
didn’t lend the yacht to the Filmers.’ 
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‘Very well, papa; let us go to Eastbourne. And Hubert can 
come down to us—can’t you, Hubert ?’ 

‘I shall be delighted, of course, to run down for a day or 
two.’ 

‘A day or two!’ exclaimed Miss Vallory. ‘Why shouldn’t you 
spend all September with us? You can have nothing to do in 
London.’ 

‘ My dear Augusta, I came back to town on purpose to work. I 
can never do much good except in my own rooms, with my books of 
reference at hand.’ 

He rather shrank from the idea of Eastbourne—the half mile 
or so of parade—the band—the dull narrow round of seaside life. 
Ryde had been very agreeable to him last year, though his life had 
been the same kind of thing; but to-night he thought of such an 
existence with a strange aversion. Indeed, it seemed to him just 
now that nothing would be so pleasant as to bury himself in his 
chambers, with his books for his sole companions. 

‘ But it is preposterous to think of working all through Septem- 
ber,’ urged Augusta, with a somewhat heightened colour. ‘ You 
really must come; the sea-air will do you a world of good. We 
shall have the Arion; and you are so fond of yachting.’ 

‘Yes, I am very fond of yachting; but I scarcely feel equal to 
the gaieties of a watering-place. I would rather vegetate in the 
Temple.’ 

‘But Eastbourne is not a gay place. It is the place of places 
for an invalid, if you still profess to be one.’ 

‘My dear Augusta, if you command me to come, I will come, 
at any hazard to my professional advancement.’ 

‘Come and go just as you like, Walgrave,’ said Mr. Vallory. 
‘You're quite right to stick to your books; that Cardimum versus 
Cardimum is a great case, and if you come out strong with your 
precedents, you'll carry everything before you.—Don’t be jealous of 
his work, Augusta; he means to make you a judge’s wife one of 
these days. Weston can dance attendance upon you.’ 

‘I don’t dance,’ said Weston ; ‘but I shall be most happy to 
be useful to my cousin.’ 

‘And, by the way, Weston, as there’ s not much doing at the 
office just now, you might run down to Eastbourne to-morrow and see 
if there’s a house to be had that would suit us,’ Mr. Vallory said 
coolly. He had made the young man’s fortune, and had a knack of 
ordering him about in this way. 

Weston bowed. ‘I have two or three interviews for to-morrow,’ 
he said; ‘ but I can make Jones attend to the people. I don’t know 
that I’m quite up in a house-agent’s duties; but I suppose I shall 
know instinctively the kind of thing you want.’ 

‘ Instinctive fiddlesticks !’ Mr. Vallory exclaimed impatiently. 
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‘ Augusta will give you a sheet of paper with a memorandum of the 
accommodation wanted.’ 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, congratulating himself upon his exemption 
from house-hunting. He felt a malicious delight in beholding Wes- 
ton Vallory, one of the most conceited men he knew, charged with 
these ignominious services, while he, the rightful slave, went free. 
‘ May all imaginable blessings descend upon the revered heads of 
the Cardimums!’ he said to himself. 

At a quarter to eleven o’clock he wished his betrothed and her 
father good-night. Weston took his departure at the same time, 
bound for the Charing-cross Station, whence a midnight train would 
convey him to Norwood. It was a clear moonlit night. Even the 
Acropolis-square houses were tolerable in that mellow atmosphere, 
with solitary tapers twinkling here and there in upper chambers, ten- 
anted by a charwoman in charge, or a lonely scullion.. There was a 
perfume of mignonette, a faint rustling of the sycamores in the en- 
closure, which reminded Hubert Walgrave dimly of the Brierwood 
garden. 

‘Do you mean to walk home ?’ Weston asked, as the two men 
left the house together. 

‘I don’t care much whether I walk or ride. If I see a hansom, 
I daresay I shall hail it. Are you going to walk to the station ?’ 

‘I make a point of walking six miles a day, and I shall be very 
glad of your company on the way. We go the same road, I know.’ 

Mr. Walgrave submitted. He was a man somewhat given to 
strong antipathies, and Weston Vallory was one of his strongest. 

‘Confound the snob!’ he thought; ‘what makes him fasten 
himself on to me, I wonder ?’ 

He had no occasion to wonder long. The drift of his com- 
panion’s conversation soon convinced him that Weston Vallory wanted 
to pump him: to get at the history of his eight weeks’ holiday—to 
test his feelings in regard to his betrothed—to find out anything 
there was to be found out, in fact, in a gentlemanlike way. But 
Mr. Weston might just as well have tried to pump Lord Burleigh, 
or Lord Bacon, had he been contemporary and on pumping terms 
with those distinguished noblemen. Hubert Walgrave betrayed no 
more of the secrets of his inner man than if he had been deaf and 
dumb ; and yet he was civil, aggravatingly civil, and left Weston at 
the gates of the station oppressed with a sense of failure. 


CuHapTterR XIV. 
MR, WALGRAVE RELIEVES HIS MIND. 


Mr. Waterave dined again with his betrothed before the Val- 
lorys left town; walked in the broad walk in Kensington-gardens 
with her one afternoon ; rode to Wimbledon with her one morning ; 
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and on Saturday had the privilege of seeing her off by the Eastbourne 
train—express the greater part of the way—with her father and her 
own maid, Tullion, a tall strong-minded female, of superior birth 
and education—superior to her status of lady’s-maid, that is to say 
—whose parents had suffered reverses, and who was very fond of 
holding forth upon the luxuries and amenities of her early home. 

All the luggage had gone the day before. Tullion only carried 

her mistress’s dressing-bag, in case Miss Vallory should be seized 
with a desire to use her ivory-backed hair-brushes, or her ivory 
glove-stretchers, or to write a letter between London and East-- 
bourne. The dressing-bag contained everything that could have 
been wanted during a trip to America; but it was Tullion’s duty 
to be prepared for all emergencies. One footman and a covey of 
‘housemaids had gone down the day before; the cook, butler, and 
another man came second class by this train, after serving a ce- 
remonious luncheon in Acropolis-square, in order that there should 
be no hitch in the domestic arrangements of either town or sea-side 
—no awkward hiatus in Mr. Vallory’s state. His own brougham 
brought him to the London station ; his own barouche would meet 
him at Eastbourne. The lovers had ten minutes’ leisure at the 
station, in which to renew their vows of eternal constancy, had they 
been so minded; but being neither of them sentimentally dis- 
posed, they beguiled the time by conversation of a commonplace 
order. Only towards the last did Miss Vallory touch upon personal 
topics. 

‘ How soon are we to see you, Hubert ?’ she asked. 

‘I think in the course of next week ; but I had better not pledge 
myself to a given day. You may be sure I shall come directly I can. 
And I shall run down by this 3.30 train, and take my chance of find- 
ing you at home when [ arrive.’ 

‘I cannot understand why you should not come down at once, 
and stay with us altogether.’ 

‘That is as much as to say you cannot understand why I am not 
an utterly idle man, my dear Augusta.’ 

‘I don’t wish you to idle; but at this time of year you really 
cannot have any serious work.’ 

‘You heard what your father said about Cardimum v. Cardi- 
mum.’ 

The bell rang before Miss Vallory could argue the point any far- 
ther. Her place had been taken by Tullion, the maid, who travelled 
in the same carriage as her mistress, in case Miss Vallory should 
faint, or require the ivory hair-brushes, or wrench a button off her 
glove. Hubert Walgrave handed her to her place, lingered at the 
carriage-door to say a word or two, pressed the daintily-gloved hand 
in the orthodox fashion, and stood with lifted hat while the East- 
bourne-Bognor-Lewes train steamed slowly off. When it was quite 
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gone, he loitered on the platform for a minute or so, in a thought- 
ful mood, and then carried himself and his perplexities away in 2 
hansom. 

In spite of all he had said to Miss Vallory, he did not work very 
diligently in the interests of his Cardimums that Saturday after- 
noon. He seemed to have an idle fit upon him, and loitered about 
in a desultory way; tried to read for an hour or so in his rooms by 
the river; but ended by throwing his books aside savagely; and went 
out of doors again, strolling westward, in an utterly purposeless and 
unprofitable manner, thinking—thirking of a Kentish homestead, and 
one fair young face; not the face of which he had a right to think. 

In Cockspur-street he came to a sudden halt, his listless eye 
caught by the glitter of a jeweller’s window. The dazzling wares 
were displayed, though London was empty, and the world of Cock- 
spur-street had in a manner ceased to exist—had entered upon its 
annual hibernation. Lockets and bracelets, brooches and earrings, 
twinkled in the radiance of the westward sloping sun; marvellous 
devices in coral courted the eye of the connoisseur; a chaste selec- 
tion of diamonds hinted at the wealth within. Mr. Walgrave, who 
was not given to gaping before shop windows, made a dead stop at 
this, staring at the splendid follies meditatively. 

‘I should like to give her something,’ he said to himself; ‘ some- 
thing as a—as a souvenir. I have caused her only too much pain ; 
why should I not give her one half-hour of innocent pleasure? And 
it comes natural to a woman to be fond of these things. But I think 
she would hardly care for anything unless there were a sentiment 
associated with it. A locket, for instance—I suppose that would 
be the right kind of thing—a locket, with my photograph in it. She 
is simple enough and loving enough to value my unworthy counte- 
nance. And I am rather better-looking in u photograph than in the 
flesh—that is one comfort. There are some men whom the sun 
always shows at their worst, exaggerating every wrinkle; but me 
Helios treats kindly.’ 

He had almost decided the point to his own satisfaction, and was 
going into the shop, when he stopped suddenly, turned on his heel, 
and walked a few paces farther, still meditating. 

‘How about aunt Hannah ?’ he asked himself. ‘ There’s the 
rub. IfI were to send Grace my likeness, she must surely see it. 
What is there which those piercing eyes of hers do not see? And 
yet I must be the clumsiest of Lotharios if I can’t cheat aunt 
Hannah. What were such sharp-eyed all-seeing people created for, 
except to be duped egregiously, sooner or later? Yes; I think I am 
a match for aunt Hannah.’ 

He turned back again, and this time went straight to the jeweller’s 
counter. He selected a locket—the handsomest, or the one that 
pleased him best, in the shop: a massive dead-gold locket, oval, 
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with an anchor in large rich-looking pearls on the back ; such a jewel 
as a man would scarcely choose for a farmer’s daughter, unless he 
had sunk very far down that pit from which extrication is so difficult 
and so rare. He turned the locket over in his fingers thoughtfully 
after he had chosen and paid for it. 

‘I suppose, now,’ he said to the shopman, ‘ you could make me 
a false back to this thing, and put a portrait into it in such a manner 
that its existence need only be known to the owner of the locket ?’ 

The shopman replied diffusely, to the effect that the thing was 
practicable, but would be troublesome, requiring great nicety of ad- 
justment, and so on, and so on, and would be, of course, expensive. 

‘I don’t care about a pound or two, more or less,’ said Mr. Wal- 
grave. ‘I should like the thing done, if it can be done neatly. There 
must be a secret spring, you understand, in the style one reads about 
in novels. I never saw it in real life; but I have a fancy for trying 
the experiment. You can send to me for the photograph in a 
day or two; and the sooner you can let me have the locket the 
better.’ 

He tossed his card on to the counter and departed, more inter- 
ested in this trifling purchase than he had been in anything for a 
long time. 

‘It is a relief to do something that will please her,’ he thought. 

It was a relief; but he was not the less restless and uneasy. 
The Cardimum case had no charm for him. New briefs, which had 
accumulated during the last fortnight of his absence, failed to interest 
him. He had been less than a week away from Brierwood, yet it 
seemed as if that ancient garden in Kent were divided from him by 
the space of a lifetime. His common life, which until this time had 
seemed to him all-sufficient for a man’s happiness, was out of tune. 

He hardly knew what to do with himself. After the excuses he 
had made about Eastbourne he could not go abroad; yet he would 
like to have rushed headlong to some wild out-of-the-way village in 
the Tyrol, and to spend his autumn climbing unfamiliar mountains. 
He fancied he could get rid of his infatuation in some remote region 
such as that ; but chained to London, in the dull dead season of the 
year, there was no hope of cure. Grace Redmayne’s image haunted 
him by day and by night, mixed itself with every dream, came be- 
tween him and his books, pushed Cardimum v. Cardimum from their 
stools. 

Would he not have been safer at Eastbourne, in the society of 
his affianced, living the life of gentility by the seaside? He could 
hardly fail to ask himself this question. Yes; he would be safer, 
most assuredly, walking that narrow pathway, his footsteps guarded 
from all possibility.of wandering. He would be safer; but he felt 
that such a life just now would be simply unendurable. The com- 
monplace talk, the narrow mind—narrow though it was stored with 
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stray lines from Tennyson and Owen Meredith, and had been en- 
riched by a careful perusal of every book which a young lady of posi- 
tion ought to read; narrow, although its culture during the educa- 
tional period had cost from two to three hundred a year—from these 
he shrank as from a pestilence ; in plain words, he felt that an un- 
broken week of his future wife’s company would be the death of him. 

And when they were married, what then? Well, then, of course, 
it would be different. No man—above all a successful barrister— 
need see enough of his wife to be bored by her companionship. Nor 
can a man’s wife, unless she is inherently obnoxious to him, ever 
be utterly uninteresting. They have so many ideas in common, so 
many plans and arrangements—petty, perhaps, but still absorbing 
for the moment—to discuss and settle,—the list of guests for a din- 
ner-party ; the way-bill of their autumn pilgrimage; the name of 
their last baby; the pattern of new carpets; the purchase or non- 
purchase of a picture at Christie’s. The wife is only a necessary 
note—the subdominant—in the domestic scale. 

But the long days of courtship, when there is no fervent love in 
the soul of the lover; the long summer evenings, when he is bound 
to stroll with his chosen one by the calm gray sea; when to talk 
too much of his own prospects and plan of life would be to appear 
worldly ; when he is bound, in fact, to complete his tale of love- 
making, to produce the given number of bricks with ever so little 
straw—those days are the days of trial; and happy is he who can 
pass through them unscathed to that solemn morning which clenches 
the bargain with joyous ringing of bells, and gay procession of brides- 
maids, and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and transforms the ex- 
acting betrothed into the submissive wife. 

‘I have not the slightest doubt we shall get on very well to- 
gether when we are married,’ Mr. Walgrave said to himself; ‘ but 
the preliminary stage is up-hill work. I know that Augusta is fond 
of me, in her way; but O, what a cold way it seems after the touch 
of Grace Redmayne’s little hand, the look in Grace Redmayne’s 
eyes! Thank God, I did my duty in that affair, and was open and 

above-board from the first.’ 


There was nothing in the world to delay Mr. Walgrave’s visit to 
Eastbourne during the following week, except his own caprice ; but 
he had a fancy for waiting until that locket he had bought in Cock- 
spur-street was ready for him. He selected the photograph which 
represented him at his best, had it carefully painted by an expert 
hand, and sent it to the jeweller. At the end of the week the locket 
was brought to him. The spring worked admirably. On opening 
the golden case, there appeared a bunch of forget-me-nots in blue 
enamel; but on pressing a little knob between the locket and the 
ring attached to it, the dainty little enamelled picture opened like 
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the back of a watch, and revealed Hubert Walgrave’s miniature. 
The contrivance was perfect in its way, the forget-me-nots a happy 
thought. The man to whom the work had been intrusted had taken 
the liberty to suppose that the trinket must needs be a love-gift. 
Hubert Walgrave was charmed with the toy, and had it packed, 
registered, and dispatched at once to ‘Miss Redmayne, Brierwood 
Farm, near Kingsbury, Kent.’ He wrote the address, and posted 
the little packet with his own hands, and then wrote Grace a formal 
letter, a letter which could bear the scrutiny of Mrs. Redmayne. 


‘My dear Miss Redmayne,—I experienced so much kindness 
from your family and yourself during my very pleasant visit to Brier- 
wood, that I have been anxious to send you some little souvenir of 
that event. I know that young ladies are fond of trinkets, and I 
fancy that your kind aunt would prefer my sending my little offering 
to you, rather than to herself. I have therefore chosen a locket, 
which I trust Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne will permit you to accept, in 
token of my gratitude for all the kindness I received under their 
hospitable roof. 

‘With all regards, I remain, my dear Miss Redmayne, very 
faithfully yours, HvusBEert WALGRAVE.’ 


He read the letter over, and blushed, ever so faintly, at his own 
hypocrisy. Yet what could he do? he wanted to give the dear girl 
just one little spark of pleasure. Upon a slip of paper he wrote: 
‘Tl y a un ressort entre l’anneau et le médaillon ; touchez le, et vous 
trouverez mon portrait ;’ and enclosed the slip in his letter. Grace 
would open her own letter, no doubt, and the Redmaynes would 
hardly see that little slip of paper in an unknown tongue. 

‘And so ends the one romantic episode in my unromantic life,’ 
he said to himself, when he had posted the letter. 

A day or two afterwards he made up his mind to pay that duty 
visit to Eastbourne; it was a thing that must be done sooner or 
later. It was already much later than Miss Vallory could possibly 
approve. He expected to be lectured, and went down to the quiet 
waterihg-place with a chastened spirit, foreseeing what awaited him. 

The little sea-coast town, with its umbrageous boulevards and 
dainty villas, was looking very gay and bright as he drove through 
it on his way to the habitation of the Vallorys, of course one of the 
largest and most expensive houses fronting the summer sea. One 
of the newest also: the bricks had still a raw look; the stucco ap- 
peared to have hardly dried after the last touch of the mason’s 
trowel. Other houses of the same type straggled a little way beyond 
it, in a cheerless and unfinished condition. It looked almost as if 
the Acropolis-square mansion had been brought down by rail, and 
set up here with its face to the sea. The unfinished houses, of the 
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same pattern, seemed to have strayed off into a field, where the 
strange scentless flora of the sea-coast, chiefly of the birch-broom 
order, still flourished. It was what Sydney Smith has called the 
‘knuckle-end’ of Eastbourne, but designed to become the Belgravia 
of that town. Was not Belgravia itself once a ‘ knuckle-end’ ? 

There was a drawing-room, spacious enough for a church, 
sparsely furnished with ‘our cabriole suite at seven-and-thirty 
guineas, in carved Italian walnut and green rep;’ a balcony that 
would have accommodated a small troop of infantry; and everywhere 
the same aspect of newness and rawness. The walls still smelt of 
their first coat of paint, and plaster-of-paris crumbs fell from the 
ceilings now and then in a gentle shower. 

The Acropolis-square footman ushered Mr. Walgrave to the draw- 
ing-room, where he found his betrothed trying a new piece ona hew 
Erard grand, in a new dress — an elaborate costume of primrose 
cambric, all frillings and puffings and flutings, which became her tall 
slim figure. She wore a broad blue ribbon round her throat, with 
a locket hanging from it—a locket of gold and gems, her own mono- 
gram in sapphires and diamonds ; and the sight of it reminded him of 
that other locket. Grace Redmayne had received his gift by this 
time; but there had been no acknowledgment of it as yet when he left 
London. Indeed, no letter from Brierwood could reach him directly, 
since he had never given the Redmaynes his London address. They 
could only write to him through John Wort. 

Mr. Walgrave had not been mistaken about the impending lec- 
ture, but he took his punishment meekly, only murmuring some 
faint reference to Cardimum versus Cardimum—so meekly, in fact, 
that Augusta Vallory could scarcely be hard upon him. 

‘ You may imagine,’ she remonstrated in conclusion, ‘ that I find 
a place of this kind very dull without you.’ 

‘I am afraid you will find it much duller with me,’ Mr. Wal- 
grave replied drearily ; ‘ whatever capacity for gaiety I may possess 
—which, at the best, I fear, is not much—is always paralysed by 
the sea-side. I have enjoyed a day or two at Margate, certainly, 
once or twice in my life; there is something fresh and enjoyable 
about Margate ; an odour of shrimps and high spirits ; but then, 
Margate is considered vulgar, I believe.’ 

‘Considered vulgar!’ cried Miss Vallory with a shudder. ‘Why, 
it is Houndsditch by the sea!’ 

‘If Margate were in the Pyrenees, people would rave about it,’ 
her lover replied coolly. ‘I have been happy at Ryde, as you know,’ 
he went on in his most leisurely manner, but with a little drop in his 
voice, which he had practised on juries sometimes in breach-of-pro- 
mise cases, and which did duty for tenderness ; ‘ but with those two 
exceptions, I have found the sea-side—above all, the genteel sea-side 
—a failure. The more genteel, the more dreary. If one does not 
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admit Houndsditch and the odour of shrimps, the pestilence of dul- 
ness is apt to descend upon our coasts. Cowes, of course, is toler- 
able; and I rather like Southsea—the convicts are so interesting ; 
and where there are ships in the offing, there is always amusement 
for the Cockney who prides himself upon knowing a brig from a 
brigantine.’ 

Discoursing in this languid mauner, the lovers beguiled the time 
until dinner. Mr. Walgrave was not eager to rush down to the 
beach and gather shells, or to seek some distant point whence to 
take a header into the crisp blue waves, after the manner of the 
enthusiastic excursionist, who feels that while he is at the sea he 
cannot have too much of a good thing. He lounged in the balcony, 
which was pleasantly sheltered by a crimson-striped awning, and 
talked in his semi-cynical way to his betrothed, not by any means 
over-exerting himself in the endeavour to entertain her. 

‘ The Arion is here, I suppose,’ he remarked by and by. 

‘Yes. I have been out in her a good deal.’ 

‘ With your father ?’ 

‘ Not very often. Papa gives himself up to laziness at the sea- 
side. I have had Weston with me.’ 

‘ Happy Weston !’ 

‘ As the happiness he may have enjoyed was quite open to you, 
I don’t think you need affect to envy him.’ 

* My dear Augusta, I envy him not only the happiness, but the 
capacity for enjoying it. You see, I am not the kind of man for a 
‘*tame cat.”’ Weston Vallory is; indeed, to my mind, he seems 
to have been created to fill the position of a fine Persian with a 
bushy tail, or an Angora with pink eyes.’ 

‘ You are remarkably complimentary to my relations at all times,’ 
said Miss Vallory with an offended air. 

‘ My dear girl, I consider the mission of a tame cat quite a lofty 
one in its way; but you see it doesn’t happen to be my way. A 
man who trains his whiskers as carefully as your cousin Weston, 
lays himself out for that sort of thing. Have you been far out ?’ 

‘ We have been as far as the Wight. We went to the regatta 
at Ryde the other day, and had luncheon with the Filmers, who 
are intensely grateful for the villa.’ 

‘Then my Lady Clara Vere de Vere has not found the time 
heavy on her hands.’ 

‘Not particularly. I have ridden a good deal.’ 

‘With Weston ?’ 

‘ With Weston. You envy him that privilege, I suppose ?’ This 
with a little contemptuous toss of the splendid head, and an angry 
flash of the fine black eyes. If Hubert Walgrave had been in love 
with his future wife, that little angry look would have seemed more 
bewitching to him than the sweetest smile of a plainer woman ; but 
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there was another face in his mind, eyes more beautiful than these, 
which had never looked at him angrily. He contemplated Augusta 
Vallory as coolly as if she had been a fine example of the Spanish 
school of portraiture—a lady by Velasquez. 

‘ Upon my honour, I think you grow handsomer every time I see 
you,” he said; ‘ but if you ask me whether I envy Weston the de- 
light of riding through dusty lanes in August, I am bound to reply 
in the negative. Man is essentially a hunting animal, and to ride 
without anything to ride after seems to me unutterably flat. If we 
were in the shires now, in November, I should be happy to hazard 
my neck three or four days a week in your society.’ 

‘ But you see it is not November; if it were, I have no doubt I 
should be told the duties of a barrister must prevent your wasting 
any time upon me during that month.’ 

With such gentle bickerings the lovers beguiled the time until 
the ringing of the dressing bell, when Miss Vallory handed her 
affianced over to the custody of the chief butler, and went upstairs 
to array herself for the small family gathering. Mr. Walgrave found 
himself presently in a roomy bedchamber—walls and ceiling pain- 
fully new, grate slightly at variance with its setting, bells a failure, 
windows admirably constructed for excluding large bodies of air and 
admitting draughts, furniture of the popular seaside type—brand-new 
Kidderminster carpet of a flaring pattern, rickety Arabian bedstead, 
mahogany wardrobe with doors that no human power could keep shut, 
everything marble-topped that could be marble-topped ; no pincushion, 
no easy-chair, no writing-table, and a glaring southern sun pouring 
in upon a barren desert of Kidderminster. 

‘So Weston has been very attentive—has been doing my duty, 
in short,’ Mr. Walgrave said to himself as he dressed. ‘I wonder 
whether there’s any chance of his cutting me out; and if he did, 
should I be sorry? It would be one thing for me to jilt Augusta, 
and another for her to throw me over. Old Vallory would hardly 
quarrel with me in the latter event; on the contrary, it would be a 
case for solatium. He could hardly do enough for me to make 
amends for my wrongs. But I don’t think there’s much danger from 
my friend Weston ; and after all, I have quite done with that other 
folly—put it out of my mind, as a dream that I have dreamed.’ 

He went downstairs presently, and found Mr. Vallory in the 
drawing-room, large and stolid, with a vast expanse of shirt-front, 
and a double gold eye-glass on the knob of his aquiline nose, read- 
ing an evening paper. 

This of course offered a delightful opening for conversation, and 
they began to talk in the usual humdrum manner of the topics of the 
hour. Parliament was over—it was the indignant-letter season, and 
the papers were teeming with fervid protests against nothing parti- 
cular. Extortionate innkeepers in the Scottish highlands, vaccina- 
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tion versus non-vaccination, paterfamilias bewailing the inordinate 
length of his boys’ holidays, complaints of the administration of the 
army, outcries for reform in the navy, jostled one another in the 
popular journals; and Mr. Vallory, being the kind of man who reads 
his newspaper religiously from the beginning to the end, had plenty 
to say about these things. 

He was a heavy pompous kind of man, and Mr. Walgrave found 
his society a dead weight at all times; but never had he seemed so 
entirely wearisome as on this particular August evening, when less 
aristocratic Eastbourne was pacing the parade gaily, breathing the 
welcome breeze that set landwards with the sinking of the sun. 
Hubert Walgrave felt as if he could have walked down some of his 
perplexities, had he been permitted to go out and tramp the lonely 
hills, Beachy Head way, in the sunset; but in that lodging-house 
drawing-room, sitting on the creaky central ottoman contemplating 
his boots, while Mr. Vallory’s voice droned drearily upon the subject 
of army reform, and ‘ what we ought to do with our Armstrong guns, 
sir,’ and so on, and so on, his troubles sat heavy upon him. 

Weston came in presently, the very pink and pattern of neat- 
ness, with the narrowest possible white tie, and the air of having 
come to a dinner-party. He had slipt down by the afternoon ex- 
press, he told his uncle, after his day’s work in the City. 

‘ There’s an attentive nephew!’ exclaimed Mr. Vallory senior ; 
‘does a thorough day’s work in the Old Jewry, and then comes 
down to Eastbourne to turn over the leaves of his cousin’s music, 
while I take my after-dinner nap, and is off to the City at a quarter 
to eight in the morning, unless he’s wanted here for yachting or 
riding. Take care he doesn’t cut you out, Walgrave.’ 

‘ If [am foredoomed to be cut out,’ Mr. Walgrave answered with 
his most gracious smile, ‘ Mr. Weston Vallory is welcome to his 
chance of the advantages to be derived from the transaction. But 
the lady who has honoured me by her choice is in my mind as 
much above suspicion as Ceesar’s wife ought to have been.’ 

The young lady who was superior to Ceesar’s wife came into the 
room at this moment, in the freshest and crispest of white muslin 
dresses, dotted about with peach-coloured satin bows, just as if a 
flight of butterflies had alighted on it. She gave Weston the coolest 
little nod of welcome. If he had really been a favourite Persian 
cat, she would have taken more notice of him. He had brought her 
some music, and a batch of new books, and absorbed her attention 
for ten minutes, telling her about them; at the end of which time 
dinner was announced, to Mr. Walgrave’s infinite relief. He gave 
Augusta his arm, and the useful Weston was left to follow his 
uncle, caressing his whiskers meditatively as he went, and inwardly 
anathematising Hubert Walgrave’s insolence. 

The dinner at Eastbourne was as the dinners in Acropolis- 
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square. Mr. Vallory’s butler was like Mr. Merdle’s, and would not 
bate an ounce of plate for any consideration whatever; would have 
laid his table with the same precision, one might suppose, if he had 
been laying it in Pompeii the night of the eruption, with an exact 
foreknowledge that he and his banquet-table were presently to be 
drowned in a flood of lava. So the table sparkled with the same 
battalions of wine-glasses; the same property tankards, which no 
one ever drank from, blazed upon the sideboard, supported by a 
background of presentation salvers; the same ponderous silver dishes 
went round in ceremonial procession, with the entrées which Mr. 
Walgrave knew by heart. Mr. Vallory’s cook was an accomplished 
matron, with seventy guineas a year for her wages; but she had not 
the inexhaustible resources of an Oude or a Gouffé, and Hubert 
Walgrave was familiar with every dish in her catalogue, from her 
consommé aux ceufs to her apple-fritters. He ate his dinner, how- 
ever, watched over with tender solicitude by the chief butler and his 
subordinates—ate his dinner mechanically, with his thoughts very 
far away from that seaside dining-room. 

After dinner came music and a little desultory talk; a little 
loitering on the balcony, to watch the harvest moon rise wide and 
golden over a rippling sea; then a quiet rubber for the gratification 
of Mr. Vallory; then a tray with brandy and seltzer, sherry and 
soda, a glass of either refreshing mixture compounded languidly by 
the two young men; and then a general good-night. 

‘I suppose you would like to go out in the Arion to-morrow,’ 
Augusta said to her lover, as he held the drawing-room door open 
for her departure. 

‘I should like it above all things,’ replied Mr. Walgrave; and 
he did indeed feel as if, tossing hither and thither on that buoyant 
sea, he might contrive to get rid of some part of his burden. — 

‘It is a species of monomania,’ he said to himself, ‘ and I dare- 
say is as much the fault of an overworked brain as an actual affair 
of the heart. Who can tell what form a man’s punishment may 
take if he drives the intellectual steam-engine just a little too hard ? 
The truth is, I want more rest and complete change. I wish to 
Heaven I could get away to the Tyrol; but that’s impossible, I am 
bound hand and foot, unless I like to fly in the face of fortune, and 
offend Augusta Vallory.’ 

He did not fiy in the face of fortune. He went out in the Arion 
on the next day and the next, and even rode Weston’s chestnut 
mare in the dusty lanes, to oblige Miss Vallory, while the owner of 
the beast sat in an office, where the thermometer was at seventy- 
five, writing rough drafts of letters to be copied by inferior hands, 
and interviewing important clients. They went to Pevensey 
Castle together, and dawdled about among the ruined walls. They 
went to Beachy Head, and heard wondrous stories of distressed 
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barks and rescued cargoes, from the guardians of the point. They 
got rid of the days in a manner that ought to have been delightful 
to both of them, since they were almost always together, and Mr. 
Walgrave made himself more agreeable than usual. 

This lasted for about ten days; but at the end of the tenth he 
discovered suddenly that he must go back to Cardimum versus Car- 
dimum, and stuff his brain with more precedents; nor would he 
listen to any arguments which Miss Vallory could urge to detain 
him. She submitted ultimately, and made no show of her regret ; 
but she really was grieved and disappointed, for she was fonder of 
him than she cared to let him see. 


NATURE’S JEWELS 


THE orchard-lands are all a-glow with gems, 

Rich perfumed gems, from Nature’s casket strown— 
Pearls on the pear, on apple opals pink ; 

Rich rubies on the quince, and amethysts 

Upon the peach and almond : fairer gems 

Than light the sceptre of the proudest throne. 


The scarlet blush sits on the queenly blooms 
Of the pomegranate, and the whitening buds 
Of April snow-showers flake the jargonelle ; 
Here the pink blossoms of the glorious peach, 
Superb sultana, mingle with the flowers 

Of the retiring tender apricot ; 

And there the quince her fragrant petals hides 
Beneath the shadow of the damascene. 


Show’d ever iris in prismatic bow 

More gorgeous mingling of a thousand hues 

Than show the orchards? whilst the trellised wall 
Glows ‘neath the stars of yellow jessamine 

In natural topaz, and the sapphire gleams 

In heaven’s unclouded ceiling purely blue ? 


Jewels, rich jewels, fair and sweet and rare, 
Renew’d from year to year; jewels all sweet, 
That cost nor toiling days nor sleepless nights 
For gold to purchase them ; jewels on which 
The humblest eye may gaze, the poor and rich 
May both alike have share ; gems which when dead 
Leave a rich legacy of fruits to earth, 
And with the spring reviving bloom again ! 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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III. BRAIN-STREET, E.C. 


‘How oft have my old feet stumbled at graves!’ murmurs Friar 
Lawrence as he gropes, lantern in hand, through the churchyard in 
that last sad scene in Romeo and Juliet. For how many years, I 
wonder, have I known Brain-street, one of the most Imaginary tho- 
roughfares in London? The years must be many, for I feel my feet 
beginning to stumble now over the tombs of Brain-street. When I 
tread its pavement I seem to be walking among ghosts, and in its 
shops and newspaper offices my fancy sees as many sepulchres as 
there are tombs upon the Appian Way. Brain-street! It is my 
own life, my whole life; and to him who is blest or cursed with a 
memory the Life-Path must needs be strewn with head-stones, and 
peopled with phantoms, always. 

And yet, for all the length of time during which I have been 
familiar with Brain-street, I am far from knowing it by heart. On 
which side of the way is Dictionary-court? I cannot rightly tell. 
Does Swan-court come before Lock-court, and how many courts are 
there between the last-named passage and Wine-bottle-court ? Ask 
me not, for I am unable to answer. There are some things which 
we may be perpetually iterating, but which we never learn, for lack 
of getting them, once for all, by heart, as a lesson. I question whe- 
ther a cemetery chaplain could repeat the Burial Service without 
book. Set me, as a task, to learn the names of all the Scotch burghs, 
or half a column of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the Times, 
and I will wager that when I have once gotten them into my head, 
they shall abide there; but I might cursorily glance at them fifty 
thousand times without being able to enumerate them verbatim. I 
remember once on board a ship, far at sea, that an astute American 
passenger made much sport and a considerable number of dollars, as 
we were killing time over our midnight cigars in the capstan-house, 
by wagering that no one in company could give, viva voce, a com- 
plete list of the whole of Shakespeare’s plays. All he challenged were 
men of tolerable, and some were of extensive culture ; yet all failed 
to the extent ofa play or two. Try the experiment, you who read this. 
I think that I broke down by the omission either of Pericles or of 
Titus Andronicus ; but the usual collapse was over the Third Part 
of King Henry VI. The which, I take it, distinguishes man from 
the parrot. Your clever Poll will learn the catalogue of all Homer’s 
ships, merely by hearing them cursorily repeated ; but strive to teach 
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the tabulation to Poll, and you will fail dismally in drumming it into 
her head. I am compelled, in the course of my business, to hire about 
a thousand hansom cabs in the course of every year, yet there are 
not a dozen instances in which I actually know the distance and the 
fare between one point and another. I must have been fifty times 
at Cologne, but I do not know the name of the station before or of 
the station behind it. Do you? Can you tell me the number on the 
inner case of the watch which you have had for twenty years, and 
which you wind up every night ? I will gofarther. Does one gentle- 
man or lady in a thousand know, from first to last, the words of 
‘God save the Queen’? This brief digression concerning the minor 
phenomena of memory will not, I hope, be deemed impertinent when 
the subject of this paper is borne in mind; for without memory and 
its kindred faculties, where would Brain-street be? The whole Life 
and Being of the place depend on the exercise of the human intellect, 
The handicrafts and mechanical industries which are pursued in its 
narrow courts and tortuous alleys have all a direct connection with 
brainwork. A vast proportion of its male frequenters live by their 
wits ; and on the wits of the wits many of the reputable merchants 
and dealers of Brain-street flourish. The road is paved with authors’ 
skulls, cemented with spinal marrow. There is speculation in the 
gas-lamps; the mind’s eye shines from the policeman’s bullseye. 
If anybody reels in Brain-street late at night, going homewards, it 
is because he has been overtaxing his mental powers. The women 
of Brain-street are all intellectual. No vapid Girls of the Period are 
seen there; at least, habitually. Rather are strong-minded ladies 
in spectacles, intent on finding publishers for pamphlets in which 
new modes of utilising the sewage of large towns are propounded, 
or suggestions are made for rubbing the tails of the cats with which 
Mr. Calcraft castigates the garrotters with a mixture of crushed wasps 
and powdered glass. If any pretty young damsels are visible in 
Brain-street, they must be either writers of three-volume novels or 
artists who draw on wood for illustrated periodicals. Don’t run away 
with the notion that the buxom young women you see trooping out 
of the courts of Brain-street between twelve and one in the day are 
milliners’ girls, or mantle-makers, or sewing-machine ‘ hands.’ They 
are book-binders and folders; and if they sew anything at all, it is 
on the backs of magazines that their needles are plied. There are 
many coffee-shops in Brain-street, and many more public-houses ; 
but they minister to no vulgar tipplers; they subserve the wants of 
the brain-workers. They furnish the temperate sub-editor with his 
midnight tea-and-toast, the intemperate newspaper-hack with his 
beloved drams, the thirsty compositor with his eternal beer. 

I must frankly admit, however, that the fine-flowing course of 
intellect in Brain-street is, at one of its extremities, corrupted. From 
the two gates of a huge hive inhabited by the men of bombazeen and 
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hair-powder, of parchment and foolscap, of red tape and green ferret 
—from that dingy caravanserai to the right of the Bar looking east- 
ward, and once the abode of the monkish Knights, ‘ till they de- 
eayed through pride,’ gushes right across Brain-street into Beelzebub- 
lane the muddy river of Law. It is not confluent with the Castalian 
stream. It cuts, and perturbs, and poisons it. You will tell me that 
law is a learned profession, and that without brain there can be no 
erudition. There can—from a ‘ professional’ point of view. No doubt 
there have been lawyers who were ripe and discriminative scholars ; 
but, as a body, lawyers are—with the exception of actors and clergy- 
men—the least learned race of men on the face of this earth. I 
grant their industry in wrestling with and their cunning in ex- 
pounding the monstrous Legend of the Law; but beyond its narrow 
circle—a day in any court of justice will prove the truth of that 
which I advance—the mental acquirements of lawyers are rarely of 
a nature to fit them for association with the meditative, lucubrative, 
creative minds of Brain-street. I wish heartily that the Honour- 
able Societies of the Inner and Middle Capharnaum would brick-up 
the gates which give on Brain-street, and finding an issue from their 
mouldy den on to the Thames Embankment, go round by Arundel- 
street when they wish to repair to the High Court of Quiddities in 
Lincoln’s Inn. If they purpose towards Westminster Hall, there is 
a station of the Underground Railway conveniently contiguous to their 
haunt. The dimly-lit carriages, the mephitic atmosphere, should 
suit them admirably. But no; they must needs impinge on Brain- 
street, and in the most arrogant and turbulent manner. Peaceful 
poets passing through the Bar with their pockets full of epics and 
sonnets, which they are bent on offering to the open-handed biblio- 
poles of Brain-street, find themselves hustled and jostled by the loud- 
tongued and brazen-faced men of law, who, in rusty stuff-gowns and 
frayed bands, and exposing their wigs in the broad daylight in the 
most shameless manner, dart across Brain-street into Beelzebub- 
lane, rattling the keys of deed-boxes, or the fees wrung from poor 
clients in the pockets of their checked trousers, or carrying beneath 
their arms dog’s-eared sheaves of tape-tied foolscap, as full of lies as 
an epitaph, and ironically termed ‘briefs.’ The poet is dreaming 
of new images, or mentally counting hendecasyllables on his fingers, 
when he is affrighted by the harsh grating voice of Blubberly, Q.C., 
talking of ‘ specific performance,’ or by the Dublin ‘Jackeen’ of a 
briefless junior retailing to a judge’s clerk (with a red bag fraught 
with woe to thousands) the latest morsel of scandal from the Old 
Bailey sessions. In Beelzebub-lane these evil creatures find spirits 
darker still. Attorneys wait for them at Clifford’s Inn, by South- 
ampton-buildings, and by Lincoln’s low- browed porch. There they 
confer, there they foregather. 

A law bookseller and a law stationer purvey in Brain-street, 
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hard by the Bar, to such literary wants as the vampires of Law ex- 
perience. Did it never strike you that law-books were not like unto 
other books—nay, that to a certain extent they could scarcely be 
called books at all? Apart from their peculiar binding—apparently 
made of the skins of clients, roughly tanned—they have a special 
and particular odour. Nor is the punctuation of legal works similar 
to the pointing of works of miscellaneous literature. The pages are 
full of uncanny colons, delusive dashes, and angular brackets that 
shut in the sense as with hasps and staples of steel. I read Law 
pretty sedulously, just as I read books about botany, or love, or me- 
dicine, or the ‘ Brewer’s Assistant and Distiller’s Guide,’ or the 
‘ Belfast Town and County Almanac ;’ but I never rise from the 
perusal of a legal tome without the dread that I have incurred some 
pecuniary liability thereby; without a carking fear lest next day 
Messrs. Gorgon and Demagorgon, of Bolivorax-street, Beelzebub- 
lane, should write me a sharp stern letter demanding, under threats 
of immediate proceedings in case of default, payment ofa sum which 
I have already paid six times over, and which is now six times the 
amount I originally owed. 

I bear not so high a hatred to the lawyers’ clerks who trot about 
Brain-street. It is difficult to be very angry with the lesser demons. 
In Ben Jonson’s play one cannot help laughing at and sympathising 
with Pug. But it is the Great ‘ Boss’ Devil, the Major Fiend, the 
Lord Chief Justice of Tophet that we loathe. A poor little devil of 
an attorney’s clerk, who came to serve me with a writ once, asked 
me in a subdued manner after he had done his office, if I could 
oblige him with my autograph. ‘Do you want to put “IOU 
Fifty Pounds” over the signature, and sue me on the security ?’ I 
asked with brutal irony. The poor little process-server winced; and I 
felt that I had said a shameful thing,—that I had used this dependent 
fiend as cruelly as Sterne used the Franciscan friar. ‘I’ve read 
every one of your books,’ answered the little lawyer’s clerk humbly, 
‘and I like you; and this matter of Bloudbolter’s [Bloudbolter 
was the plaintiff] isn’t my fault.’ I gave him the required scrap of 
writing ; and I hope from the bottom of my heart that, as his lite- 
rary likings were developed, his legal leanings grew weaker. I 
hope that he speedily made up his mind his father’s soul to cross, 
and to pen a stanza when he should engross; that he showed the 
office in Thavies Inn a clean pair of heels, and so took to literature. 
We ‘ take to literature’ as we ‘ take to’ driving a hearse or sweep- 
ing a crossing. Letters are the last resource of the shiftless; and 
Alsatia—the Blue Friars stili skirt the boundaries of Brain-street 
—is an intellectual refugium peccatorum. Thus, I complain not of 
the daily crowds of lawyers’ clerks I meet. They have youth, they 
have hunger, in their favour. They are brands, and may be snatched 
from the burning. Czesar was rescued from the stews of Rome to 
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conquer the world, and Benjamin Disraeli slipped from a three-legged 
stool in a lawyer’s office to become Prime Minister of England. I 
hope they take in Belgravia at the coffee-house where lawyers’ 
clerks do most resort. ‘ One convert,’ said St. Francis Xavier, ‘ is 
worth ten thousand years of life for me.’ If I could only discover 
that I had persuaded one attorney’s clerk to pitch pounce and parch- 
ment, ferret and tape, to the infernals, and woo the Muses, I should 
die happy. It is true that a man may propose to all the Nine Muses, 
and be rejected by them, one after the other; but there remain the 
Pierides—very nice girls, and not at all proud. 

These words ‘do most resort’ remind me of the existence of the 
famous tavern close to the Bar, to the left—the tavern concerning 
whose gallinaceous sign, whose plump head-waiter, whose proper 
chops, whose perfect pints of stout, Alfred Tennyson has written 
one of the freshest, manliest, and (in parts) the most pathetic of his 
lyrics. The world-renowned ‘ Rooster’ was perhaps, in the days 
when Will Waterproof drank his port, and mused over his mono- 
logue there, a favourite place of rendezvous; but it has been long 
since given up to the lawyers. Who are the guests patronising the 
‘ Mitre’ and the ‘ Bishop’s Shovel’ and ‘ Bob’s Coffee-house’—if in- 
deed ‘ Bob’s’ has not been pulled down altogether—I do not know ; 
and it is even marvellous to me that the ‘ Rooster’ itself, which, 
according to the bard, once ‘raked in golden barley,’ should have 
escaped the extensive demolitions which have taken place on either 
side the Bar, in view of the erection at some future date of the Palace 
of Litigation (Carrion-street site). They tell me that the first stone 
of the new palace will be laid by the Wandering Jew, assisted by 
Chief-Baron Methusaleh, at the end of the first February that has 
five Sundays in it—I mean the February following the Greek Kal- 
ends. The ceremony will! be followed by a grand banquet, consist- 
ing entirely of fat oysters; and a generous distribution of oyster-shells 
will subsequently take place among a famished crowd of plaintiffs 
and defendants. 

Authors and journalists then may occasionally visit the ‘ Rooster,’ 
and, when settling with the waiter, may recall that ‘ eternal want of 
pence which vexeth public men ;’ but they do not ‘ use’ the house. 
It is too near the Middle and Inner Capharnaum ; it is too close to 
Beelzebub-lane and the Judge’s Chambers in Greenacre’s Inn, at 
which, ever since the passing of the Act ‘for the Abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt,’ hapless debtors are summoned to show why 
they should not be sent to prison for six weeks. Surely that so- 
called ‘ Abolition’ Act was of a nature humorous enough to make 
the fiends down yonder grin. The Corporation of London hastened 
to pull down Whitecross-street Prison, and by the demolition gained 
a valuable site for new buildings; and they sent the unhappy debtors 
to the felons’ gaol at Holloway. I think that Act must have been 
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drawn by Tartuffe, and -indorsed by Machiavel, Ignatius Loyola, 
and Doctor Cantwell. 

The real Brain of Brain-street goes higher up for refreshment, 
high towards the regions of the ‘ Hari-Kari or Happy Dispatch’ 
weekly newspaper; the ‘ Sporting Knife,’ a racing journal of vast 
cireulation—I remember when its office was that of the ‘ Ulcerated 
Times,’ a pictorial print—high towards the precincts of those tre- 
mendously powerful diurnals, the ‘ Daily Terrifier,’ the ‘ Oriflamme,’ 
and the ‘Morning Excisor.’ Where the Brain-Power is most con- 
centrated, and every stone has a sermon—or a paragraph—in it, 
there debouches from Brain-street Wine-bottle-court. The court 
itself is full of Brain-mechanism. The vast establishments of Messrs. 
Pewter and Antimony, typefounders (Alderman Antimony was Lord 
Mayor in the year ’46); of Messrs. Quoin, Case, and Chappell, 
printers to the Board of Blue Cloth; of Messrs. Cutedge and Tree- 
ealf, bookbinders; with the smaller industries of Scawper and Tint- 
tool, wood-engravers, and Treacle, Gluepot, and Lampblack, printing- 
roller makers, are packed together in the upper part of the eourt as 
closely as herrings in a cask. The ‘ Cheese’ is at the Brain-street 
end. It is a little, lop-sided, wedged-up house, that always reminds 
you, structurally, of a high-shouldered man with his hands in his 
pockets. It is full of holes and corners, and cupboards and sharp 
turnings; and in ascending the stairs to the tiny smoking-room you 
must tread cautiously, if you would not wish to be tripped up by 
plates and dishes momentarily deposited there by furious waiters. 
The waiters at the Cheese are always furious. Old customers abound 
in the comfortable old tavern, in whose sanded-floored eating-rooms 
a new face is a rarity; and the guests and the waiters are the oldest 
of familiars. Yet the waiter seldom fails to bite your nose off as a 
preliminary measure when you proceed to pay him. How should it 
be otherwise, when on that waiter’s soul there lies heavy a perpetual 
sense of injury caused by the savoury odour of steaks and ‘muts’ to 
follow; of cheese bubbling in tiny tins—the ‘specialty’ of the house; 
of fioury potatoes and fragrant green peas; of cool salads and cooler 
tankards of bitter beer; of extra-creaming stout and goes of ‘ Cork’ 
(the caseous name for whisky), and ‘ rack,’ by which is meant gin ; 
and, in the winter-time, of Irish stew and rumpsteak-pudding, glori- 
ous and grateful to every sense? To be compelled to run to and fro 
with these succulent viands from noon to late at night, without being 
able to spare time to consume them in comfort—where do waiters 
dine, and when, and how ?—to be continually taking other people’s 
money only for the purpose of handing it to other people—are not 
these grievances sufficient to cross-grain the temper of the mildest- 
mannered waiter ? Wrath, then—but ’tis an innocuous ire after all 
—reigns paramount at the Cheese. Do you know Kit Marlowe’s 
definition of anger in Dr. Faustus? ‘I am Wrath: I had neither 
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father nor mother. I leapt out of a lion’s mouth when I was scarcely 
an hour old; and I have ever since run up and down the world with 
this case of rapiers, wounding myself when I could get none to fight 
withal.’ Somebody is always in a passion at the Cheese: either a 
customer because there is not fat enough on his ‘ point’-steak, or 
because there is too much bone in his mutton-chop; gr else the 
waiter is wrath with the cook, or the landlord with the waiter, or the 
barmaid with all. Yes; there is a barmaid at the Cheese—a hand- 
some barmaid mewed up in a box not much bigger than a birdcage, 
surrounded by groves of lemons, ‘ ones’ of cheese, punchbowls, and 
eruets of mushroom-catsup. She has a temper; and I should not 
care to dispute with her, lest she should quoit me over the head with 
a punch-ladle, having a William-the-Third guinea soldered in the 
bowl. Yet would it be strange indeed if this neat-handed Phillis 
were destitute of a temper. She is ceaselessly badgered by waiters. 
She has waiter on the brain. The keys of the cellar have entered 
into her soul. So she sits in her cage, and rages at the serving-men 
like a beauteous black panther. All this, however, is but the rage 
of Love, and is wholly innocuous. The Cheese is one of the best- 
provided, the cheapest, and the most jovial taverns in London. Long 
may it flourish ! 

Let it be noted in candour that Law finds its way to the Cheese 
as well as Literature; but the Law is, as a rule, of the non-combatant 
and consequently harmless order. Literary men who have been called 
to the bar, but do not practise; briefless young barristers, who do 
not object to mingling with newspaper men; with a sprinkling 
of retired solicitors (amazing dogs, these, for old port-wine; the 
landlord has some of the same bin which served as Hippocrene to 
Judge Blackstone when he wrote his Commentaries) ,—these make up 
the legal element of the Cheese. Sharp attorneys in practice are not 
popular there. There is a legend that a process-server once came 
in at a back-door to serve a writ; but being detected by a waiter, 
was skilfully edged by that wary retainer into Wine-bottle-court, 
rigbt past the person on whom he was desirous to inflict the ‘ Vic- 
toria, by the grace &c.’ Once in the court, he was set upon by a 
mob of inky-faced boys just released from the works of Messrs. Ball, 
Roller, and Scraper, machine-printers, and by the skin of his teeth 
only escaped being converted into ‘pie.’ He fled ignominiously ; 
was pursued by a City policeman, the intelligent functionary being 
under the impression that he had just picked a pocket opposite the 
Fun office; and is supposed subsequently to have been built up like 
Constance de Beverley in the brickwork of the Fleet-ditch, what time 
the construction of the Metropolitan Railway was in progress. 

You are not to imagine that—the lawyers apart—those who 
support the Cheese are exclusively the gentlemen popularly termed 
‘authors.’ What is an author? I declare that I do not precisely 
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know. I never laid claim‘to being one myself—and this is no case 
of nolo episcopari. Iam a journalist. I have had pointed out to me 
at public dinners and evening parties certain curious people who, I 
was given to understand, were ‘authors.’ Some of them were more 
than curious—they were wonderful; with wisps of hair hanging over 
their shoulders, or surrounding their otherwise bald pates with a 
fluffy halo, and with collars turned down to such an extent, that an- 
other half-inch turn might have reversed their innermost garments 
entirely. One weird creature of this kind told me that he could only 
compose during the night time, and that he lay for the major part 
of the day wrapped in a cloak, on a tiled floor, ‘ meditating.’ Another 
—an extraordinary being, in a kind of cassock like a lay brother of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri—brought a guitar with him to a din- 
ner-party in private life, and sang Spanish songs during the dessert. 
Another, with a red head so fiery that it might have served as a 
beacon-fire if the country was menaced by invasion, wanted me to 
come to his chambers in the Albany at eight o’clock some morning, 
to hear him read an essay giving a new exposition of the Inner 
Meaning of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. I suppose that these mooncalves 
are really accepted in polite society as genuine representatives of 
the Republic of Letters, and I have not the slightest doubt that were 
a Royal Academy of Literature to be established—absit omen /— 
to-morrow, the man with the hair hanging over his shoulders, the 
creature who lay on the tiles in a cloak, the being in the cassock 
who sang ‘ La vaquera de la Finijosa’ to the guitar, and the Fear- 
ful Presence with the red head, would be among the first-elected 
members of the Forty. I have it now. The people who go to the 
Literary Fund dinners must be authors. They certainly are not the 
kind of littérateurs who go to the Cheese. 

I know a parliamentary reporter when I see one, and there are 
numerous representatives of the stenographic craft to be found at 
the Cheese, — especially on Wednesdays, on the evenings of which 
the House does not sit. Sundry leading-article writers, editors and 
sub-editors, musical, artistic, and theatrical critics likewise, I am 
aware of as‘among the ‘oldest inhabitants’ of the boxes in the 
dining-room. Still are there many more varieties of cerebral 
type to be met with in Wine-bottle-court. If you for one moment 
imagine that master-printers and machinists, typefounders and pa- 
per-makers, booksellers and publishers, are exempt from the weak- 
nesses of hunger and thirst, —that they are indifferent to creature 
comforts, or that they cannot appreciate well-done chops and steaks, 
floury potatoes, and an occasional modicum of old port, or even 
a steaming bowl of ‘rack’ punch,—you are very much mistaken. 
Brain-street must live; and on the whole Brain-street lives, so far 
as the inner man is concerned, remarkably well, in a chirping, joy- 
ous, inoffensive, but still Imaginary manner. 





A TEDIOUS TREAT 


BeEtTER is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof, are among 
the words of the Preacher, the son of David, king of Jerusalem; and 
the words are specially applicable to the relief with which jaded 
human nature welcomes the close of some tedious treat. Shake- 
speare’s tinker, though a poor critic, secures some of our sympathy 
when he inquires, with a yawn, after the very first scene of the 
play got up for his delectation, ‘Comes there any more of it?’ His 
attendants have observed him nodding; and the improvised lord, the 
translated tinker, is gently given to understand that they fear he 
does not mind the play. ‘ Yes, by St. Anne, do I,’ protests Chris- 
topher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton-heath; by birth a pedlar, by 
education a bear-herd, by recent profession a tinker, and now by 
present translation a lord; and desirous of showing a taste, by grace 
of congruity with his station, he pronounces the play to be ‘a good 
matter, surely ;’ but wistfully adds the note ofinterrogation, ‘ Comes 
there any more of it ?’ ‘ My lord, ’tis but begun,’ answers the page. 
Whereupon Christopher Sly iterates his commendation of it as ‘a 
very excellent piece of work ;’ but couples that commendation, in 
the same sentence and in the same breath, with this cordial swspi- 
rium de profundis, ‘ Would ’twere done !’ 

How many of us have a valued friend, the effect of whose visits 
to us uncomfortably recalls what Plutarch says of Pompey’s feeling 
towards Cato,—that although he made much of him when present, 
he was glad when he was gone. And who but sympathises to the 
full with Madame de Longueville caught gaping over Chapelain’s 
Pucelle, and when pressed to admire it, answering that yes, it was 
very fine, but also very tedious‘ Oui, c’est bien beau, mais c’est 
bien ennuyeux.’ Lord Chesterfield owns to almost a like impression 
as regards even Homer and Virgil. Of Homer he says, ‘I admire 
his beauties; but, to tell you the truth, when he slumbers, I sleep.’ 
‘ Virgil, I confess, is all sense, and therefore I like him better than 
his model; but he is often languid, especially in his five or six last 
books, during which I am obliged to take a good deal of snuff.’ A 
sound history, as it is called, has been likened to a sound sermon: 
as we button up our coats we pronounce it excellent, but we are glad 
when the time for buttoning up our coats has come. ° A pamphlet 
of the old-fashioned style is described by Mr. Fonblanque as a com- 
position of much circumlocution, and a sort of stuff best known by 
the name of palaver: it is a thing of stateliness and decorum, and 
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two or three ideas pass slowly and solemnly along in a procession 
of winding phrases. The author is pictured as dancing a literary 
minuet before the public; leading out his subject, bowing to it, 
putting on and taking off his hat, flourishing now a leg, now an arm, 
and moving over a very small space of ground with a very vast cere- 
mony and parade of action,—‘ all wonderfully imposing and unspeak- 
ably tedious to behold.’ So with the Allégories Parfumées of Guil- 
laume de Lorris, and the Erudites Méchancetés of Jehan de Meung, 
as witnessed on the stage by seignewrs and clercs, who went because 
others went, and tried to believe that dreary stuff amused them; but 
then, at the worst, as a modern critic says, they might have the 
satisfaction—it being such a select entertainment, @ huis clos—of 
being bored fashionably, and of yawning in and with the best society. 
‘ Au pis-aller ils auraient eu la satisfaction de s’ennuyer 4 la mode 
et de bailler comme il faut.’ On the other hand, the interest of the 
profane vulgar in the sacred plays then in vogue was inexhaustible ; 
custom could not stale nor time wither it. Such a performance as 
the Jeu de la Passion would be stopped short at nightfall, in the 
middle of a scene,—or even, like Sir William Hamilton’s edition of 
Reid, in the middle of a sentence,—and would be resumed again 
next Sunday, without one of the spectators failing to appear; and 
so the performance would go on, sometimes for several months to- 
gether, before a throng that betrayed neither fatigue nor impatience 
at the interminable drama. 

_ Christopher Sly’s aspiration occurs to one, in reading Gibbon’s 
account of the Tanjou, the monarch of the Huns, being received at 
Sigan by the Emperor of China, with his mandarins and his troops, 
all paying the Tanjou all the honours that could adorn and disguise 
the triumph of Chinese vanity. Magnificent was the palace prepared 
for his reception, and high above all the princes of the royal family 
was the place assigned him; but the ‘ patience of the barbarian king 
was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of 
eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music.’ Each, 
no doubt, a very excellent piece of work; but would ’twere done! 
Certain things in this world, excellent in their way, are charged with 
failing from their very completeness,—an encyclopedia being, for in- 
stance, the most wearisome book in the world, and the better and 
fuller it is, the more disheartening. The British Museum, again, 
has been referred to the same category; for a visit to it suggests the 
agreeable task of reading Johnson’s Dictionary straight through, 
and of mastering the Encyclopedia Britannica by a diligent and 
conscientious alphabetical study of its contents. The British Mu- 
seum, as it exists, is declared to be the standing bore of London, as 
any paterfamilias will confess whose hardest of duties it is to ‘ go 
through that inevitable day of fate, when-he must redeem the pro- 
mise, always of an ancient date, to take his children to the British 
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Museum.’ Many are the travelled tourists who, in the act of ‘ doing’ 
this or that superb sight, feel with Jeffrey that travelling, after all, 
is pleasanter when it is over than while it is going on. Too familiar 
are many of us with what are called the raptures of the guests at 
a severe musical party, where the pieces are long and scientific, 
and everybody says ‘ Beautiful!’ and ‘ Treat indeed!’ but at the 
same time puts up a hand to suppress or conceal a slight tendency 
te yawn. Thomas de Vaux is a plain man and a true whén he tells 
Ceeur-de-Lion, in the Talisman, that he would prefer his bed to 
hearing Blondel sing; and when Blondel does sing, and the other 
and more courtly courtiers affect ecstasy at the treat, this one plain 
man yawns tremendously, as one who submits to a wearisome pen- 
ance. So, in another of the Waverley tales, when Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, who always sings with his.eyes half shut, opens them at the end 
of his ‘ recital,’ it is to observe his audience for the most part asleep, 
their general feeling towards him being aptly enough suggested in 
Dame Glendinning’s comment and query touching her superlatively 
fine guest,—‘ A pleasant gentleman, and sings a sweet song, though 
it is somewhat of the longest. Well, I make mine avow he is goodly 
company—lI wonder when he will go away?’ That is Christopher 
Sly’s style all over. And while dealing with lip-deep compliments 
of this order, we might apply to the subject the message sent to 
Louis XI. by the ladies of Croye, through Quentin Durward, when 
they barely thanked his Majesty in cold-enough terms for his cour- 
tesy to them while at his court, but much more warmly for having 
permitted them to retire, and sent them in safety from his do- 
minions. 

When George Warrington, in The Virginians, relates his ad- 
ventures by flood and field to Madame de Bernstein, that old lady 
nods off to sleep many times during the narration, only waking up 
when George pauses, saying it is most interesting, and ordering him 
to continue. ‘ Very good and most interesting, I am sure, my dear 
sir,’ she repeats, towards the end of the recital, and putting up 
three pretty little fingers, covered with a lace mitten, to hide a con- 
vulsive movement of her mouth. 

At a certain point in her narrative of Mr. Gilfil’s love-story, 
‘George Eliot’ relates how, after Sunday morning service at the 
village church, ‘ Lady Assher, Beatrice, and Captain Wybrow en- 
tered, all with that brisk and cheerful air which a sermon is often 
observed to produce when it is quite finished.’ The Country Parson, 
whose Recreations have made him a name—or at least the initials 
of one, in the aggregate form of A. K.H.B.—appeals to his readers 
to own their fellow-feeling with the sense of relief he used to wel- 
come in his youth, when his worthy pastor and master of those days 
reached that prayer of St. Chrysostom which signified that the long 
service was nearly over. The sermon he flatly declares to be in 
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most cases ‘ horribly tedious.’ And he refers to the significant fact 
of Edward Irving calling his volume of discourses orations, with this 
reason assigned,—that there is something in the very name of ser- 
mon that makes people grow sleepy, and that suggests dulness, 
yawning, and tediousness to the last degree. Fuller is simple and 
frank in making us his confidant in the matter of a personal habit 
displeasing to him,—a way he had, when sitting down to read his 
Bible, of. turning over the leaf to see if the chapter were long or 
short, and finding himself not unwilling that it should be short. If 
that be pardonable, how venial is such a sense of relief as we have 
heard Madame de Longueville confess, on putting by Chapelain’s 
Pucelle,—a good thing, of course ; but still more a good thing over. 
And then she has Boileau to back her in her estimate of that great 


work : 
‘La Pucelle est encore une ceuvre bien galante, 
Et je ne vais pourquoi je baille en la lisant.’ 


Be the why and wherefore what it might, the fact of the yawn re- 
mained a fact; and facts are stubborn things. 


NICIAS FOXCAR. 
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THE NIGHT VOYAGE 


From dark clouds down on the deep wild sea 
Sad look’d the misty moon ; 

While slowly we, in number three, 
Row’d into night’s mid noon. 


Our white oars plash’d with a constant knell 
Of weird monotony, 

While ever the salt mist rose and fell, 
And sprinkled us all three. 


She stood in the boat—-so pale, so fair— 
Stood by the stern alone, 

As though she a statue of Dian were, 
Carved in cold moveless stone ! 


The moon’s last light wax’d low, and chill 
The night wind whistled by, 

When out of the darkness there seem’d to fill 
The darkness a sudden cry ! 


Out of the night came that warning cry, 
But a sea-mew’s voice; yet white 

Were our faces all, as that ghostly sigh 
Again pass’d into the night. 


Am I mad with fever? a vision is this ? 
Or midnight fantasy ? 

Am I mock’d by a dream or dread, which is 
Born of some gramarye ? 


A fearful fancy, a terrible dream 
Of madness and misery! 

The slow night yawns, the night birds scream— 
‘O Heaven, have mercy on me! 


O merciful Heaven, have mercy on me! 
Have mercy, O.Heaven!’ In vain !— 

With a dead dull sound it sinks in the sea, 
Its dirge but wild wind and rain. 


With the rising sun we reach’d the shore, 
Where the sweet sad blossoms grew; 
But one of us saw that sun no more, 
Our number was then but two. 
Seconp Serigs, Vor. VII. F.S. Vou. XVII. 





APRIL FOOLS 


Maxine April fools has been pithily described to be calling a man 
a fool because he does not take you for a knave. Why the first of 
April should be set apart in our calendar as a day of fools is difficult 
to discover; as difficult indeed as the origin of some of the phrases, 
—to send a person for a second edition of Cock Robin or a ha’p’orth 
of crocodile-quills, for flying-fish, or for bottled sunbeams, for the 
history of Eve’s mother, for hen’s teeth, stirrup-oil, tulip-powder, 
or for mare’s or pigeon’s milk—which last, in the face of the com- 
mon expression ‘ sucking-dove,’ does not seem so absurd—and to 
dance Moll Dixon’s round ;—all which phrases, with many others, 
are still in repute as jests on this singular anniversary. Still, by 
considering whether the custom exists in other countries, and the 
various origins which have been from time to time suggested for it, 
we may perhaps, out of a harvest of folly, glean some few ears worth 
storing in the grange of wisdom, or the magazine of amusement. 
Somewhere in the Spectator, that gentleman tells a story of a 
neighbour of his who was in the haberdashery line, and ‘ withal a 
very shallow conceited fellow,’ who used to make a boast that in ten 
years he had been fortunate enough to make no less than a hundred 
April fools. Each of these feats of the understanding caused him, 
as like feats seem to have caused all those before and after him, 
triumphant laughter. But this haberdasher must have risen very 
early to pursue his game, or availed himself of devices and stalking- 
horses which the wit of the present generation is unable to invent. 
Such time-honoured and facetious lies as ‘ Sir, you have dropped your 
handkerchief !’ could scarcely have brought down ten birds in a day, 
even were they as simple as those which perch on the yardarms of 
ships, and suffering the sailors to take them in their artless tame- 
ness, are therefore called ‘ boobies,’ and forthwith strangled. This 
haberdasher’s fancy was indeed unusually extravagant. On one me- 
morable first of April—that by the Spectator recorded—the Specta- 
tor’s landlady had a falling-out with this mercer, for sending every 
one of her children on what she termed a ‘sleeveless’ errand,—by 
which she probably meant bare, without reasonable cover or pre- 
tence; though a sleeveless young lady in a ball-room is not now 
stigmatised as bare or clad unreasonably. He had sent the eldest 
son and heir of the landlady to buy a halfpennyworth of incle—a 
kind of narrow tape—at a shoemaker’s, while her eldest daughter 
was dispatched halfa mile to see a monster; and, in short, her whole 
family of innocent children were made fools of. Even the landlady 
herself appears not to have escaped this deep-revolving and facetious 
man. Trained up as a child in the ways of wit, coming to mature 
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age and a respectable line of business, he was evidently loth to de- 
part from them. Indeed the children of his day seem not very much 
to have differed from those of this in the fashion of their snares and 
gins ; for a respectable writer of the time says, speaking of the first 
of April, ‘It is customary on this day for boys to practise jocular(?) 
deceptions. When they succeed, they laugh at the person whom they 
think they have rendered ridiculous, and exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, you April 
fool!’ ’ Seventy years ago the favourite deceit was, ‘ Sir, your 
shoe’s unbuckled.’ To that suceeeded, ‘Sir, your shoe’s untied !’ 
In 1830, when shoes were no more a la mode, the waggery of the 
day was, ‘Sir, there’s something out of your pocket.’ ‘Where ?’ 
‘There!’ ‘What?’ ‘Your hard, sir. Ah,’ &. &. Or again, 
‘Ma’am, you have something on your face.’ ‘Indeed, what is it ?’ 
with the handkerchief ready. ‘Your nose, ma’am! Ah,’ &c. &e. 
The ultimate rejoinder being in all cases accompanied with inextin- 
guishable laughter. 

The custom is not indigenal, but subsists in other countries. In 
ancient Rome, Plutarch tells us, the Quirinalia was called the Feast 
of Fools (Festa Stultoruwm), which festival, however, occurred in Fe- 
bruary. It was so named in honour of Quirinus, and derived its 
second appellation from the fact that the stupid parts of the people, 
who knew not their own curia or tribe, or had, from absence, ignor- 
ance, or neglect, missed their own tribe’s celebration of the Forna- 
calia—a festival instituted in honour of the goddess of ovens, that 
their corn might be sufficiently baked—were allowed to hold their 
Fornacalia separately on this particular day. 

The French have their All Fools’-day also, and call the person 
imposed on a poisson d’ Avril, or ‘ mackerel,’ which, like the booby, 
seems to possess the folly of being an innocent and unsuspicious 
animal, and easily taken; or poisson may be for poison, and so the ex- 
pression mean an April mischief. There is a pretty tale ofa French 
lady, who, suffering apparently from a slight attack of kleptomania, 
pocketed her friend’s watch and chain; and on being charged with 
the theft before the magistrate, declared the charge was nothiag, 
ma foi, but un poisson d’Avril. As she denied that the watch and 
chain were taken by her or in her possession, a messenger was sent 
to her lodgings, who found those articles lying on the chimneypiece ; 
upon which la dame spirituelle avowed that the magistrate had 
made the messenger un poisson d’Avril. The unfortunate woman 
was convicted and imprisoned: whether she regarded this dénouement 
also as wn poisson d’ Avril, we are unable to say. 

We have suggested one origin of this term; twenty others might 
be given, every one stranger than that preceding it. For instance, 
one of the most accredited is, that on one occasion Louis XIII. held 
in strict watch, in the chiteau of Nanci, a prince of Lorraine, who 
had had the ill-fortune seriously to offend him. The prisoner one 
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night escaped the notice of his guards, and saved himself on the first 
of April by swimming across the river Meuse, on which the people 
of Lorraine said that Louis had held a poisson in his custody. It 
is, however, probable that the custom of giving a man something to 
do, that we may afterwards generously laugh at him for his pains, has 
a beginning farther back than the age of Louis XIII. ; and were it 
not that the corruption of the word passion into poisson is rather 
forced, we should follow that derivation. By this the mockery of 
Christ by the Jews is alluded to, which is supposed to have happened 
in April. The sending from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to 
Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod back again to Pilate, 
is well known, and appears to have had no other design than to give 
useless trouble. Another sacred origin of the custom, without re- 
ference to the French name, is the mistake of Noah, who sent the 
dove out of the ark before the waters had abated, on the first day 
of the month among the Hebrews which answers to our April. . To 
perpetuate the memory of the deliverance of eight favoured souls 
from the otherwise universal destruction of the human race, it was 
thought afterwards fit to punish those forgetting it by sending them 
on some—to use the words of the Spectator’s landlady—sleeveless 
errand, similar to that ineffectual message upon which the bird was 
sent by the patriarch. 

_ A German writer, in whose country this good old practice and 
venerable usage is also observable, gives perhaps the most sensible 
origin of the expression, when he derives it from the deceitful and 
varying April weather, in which the pleasing fancy of a walk in the 
open day-shine is too often changed into the dull reality of a cold 
and drizzling rain. April certainly makes thus fools of us all; and 
her quick-recurring sun-smiles may well be her woman’s laughter at 
our confiding folly. 

In Sweden, too, the rustics show their wit on the first of April, 
and in Lisbon, though the time is changed to the Sunday and Mon- 
day preceding Lent. Here to pour water from an attic down the 
back of an unsuspecting wayfarer is held to be what Artemus Ward 
would call a ‘ goak,’ and to throw dust and ashes on the head, or in 
the eyes, is also a mark of notable facetiousness; but to do both 
these things to the same sufferer is esteemed the perfection of wit. 
And yet it is not the difficulty of the feat which merits praise; for 
the passenger, feeling the water, naturally looks up to see whence 
it came, thus preparing himself for a second course of dust. It can 
therefore be but the humane desire of benefiting our species which 
in such actions deserves panegyric. But perhaps this custom be- 
longs rather to the Carnival, Saturnalia, Festum Kalendarum, or Hy- 
podiaconorum, which we shall presently consider, as, though abounding 
in humour, it does not appear to contain also the element of deceit 
which is characteristic of All Fools’-day. 
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In the north of England, April fools—this expression is used of the 
sufferer, though it is certainly a matter admitting dispute whether the 
sender be not a greater fool than the sent—are called April ‘ gouks.’ 
A gouk, or gowk, is properly a cuckoo, and is used metaphorically 
in common parlance for a fool. It has also another meaning, un- 
pleasant to married ears. It is the German geck—which, by the 
way, is also English; for was not Malvolio made the most notorious 
geck and gull that e’er invention played on?—and our own gawky. 
In Scotland, on April-day, they have a custom of ‘ hunting the 
gowk,’ as they call it. The Scotch April fool is to our own, as com- 
pound to simple addition. It is the old story of sending people on 
bootless errands, for their trouble and your own gratification conse- 
quent thereon ; but it is there done by means of a letter, which con- 
tains this distich, as remarkable for its poetry as for its good feeling : 

‘On the first day of April 

Hunt the gowk another mile.’ 
And so the poor gowk goes on and on, from pillar to post, despairing 
and footsore, hunted indeed, and by Christian hounds, and winding 
and turning like a hunted hare, till some charitable Samaritan has 
mercy on the weary wayfarer, explaining to him the device of the 
first of April, and the advantage enjoyed by those of subtler brains. 

In Provence, the first of April is distinguished by a remarkable 
repast. Everybody—old men and maidens, young men and chil- 
dren, from the castle to the cabin—eats on that day a sort of peas 
peculiar to the country, known as pois chiches. While the convent 
of the Chartreux was standing, it was the witticism par excellence 
to send novices thither to ask for these peas, telling them that the 
Fathers were obliged by a vow to give them to all who asked, always 
supposing the petitioner was sufficiently importunate. So many ap- 
plications were consequently made for the promised bounty of pois 
chiches, and such persevering determination shown in the demands, 
that the patience even of Carthusian monks was exhausted, and two- 
thirds at least of the petitioners received, instead of the leguminous 
gift in his hand, the vessel he had brought to hold it on his head. 

Among the Hindoos, making April fools is an immemorial cus- 
tom, at a celebrated feast holden at that period in India which 
corresponds with the commencement of our April, and which is called 
the Feast of Huli. During this period of Huli, when mirth and 
festivity are supposed to hold paramount rule over Hindoos of every 
class, one prominent subject of diversion is to send people on errands 
ending in only a disappointment, which raises a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the person sent, always in proportion to the extent of the 
disappointment. As in England, so in India, this jew d’esprit is, 
with few exceptions, confined to the lowest and least-educated por- 
tion of the people, though it has been said that the Surajah Dowlat 
(whose name, by the way, was corrupted into Sir Roger Dowlass ; 
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like the Bellerophon, which underwent a transmutation into the Billy 
Ruffian) was very addicted to making Huli fools, thongh of course, 
as is well known, he was a Mussulman of the highest rank. Let 
us hope, however, that in this instance the French proverb con- 
cerning the falsity of les on dits holds true. 

Finally, the Festum Hypodiaconorum, or Kalendarum, above 
referred to, is to be mentioned on the one hand as having no con- 
nection with All Fools’-day, on the other, as being frequently con- 
fused with it. The Festum Kalendarum was the opening feast of 
the Roman new year, celebrated in the kalends of January, and so 
at a distinct time from the festival—if it is worthy of that name— 
which we have been considering. 

The public rejoicings of the Gentiles on this occasion were adopted 
and travestied by the Christian Church, only somewhat modified and 
toned down with regard to certain unseemly dances in the skins of wild 
beasts and lascivious feminine movements, which our austere creed 
regarded with disfavour. By degrees certain pious fasts and litanies 
were appointed in place of those impious and profane festivities ; 
but the old Adam was never quite expelled from them. It was this 
leaven which caused them to be called Festum Hypodiaconorum ; not 
because only sybdeacons took a share in these wicked solemnities, 
but because the higher dignitaries of the Church were ashamed to 
acknowledge them, on account of their immoral enormities. We 
may add to this description of the Festum Kalendarum a conjecture, 
—that April-day may be celebrated as part of the festivity of New- 
year’s-day. That day, it is well known, used to be kept on the 
25th of March. The festivals of our forefathers were moreover 
usually completed by an octave, which would make the first of April 
the octave’s close,—for that reason employed in fool-making, as the 
highest and grandest attempt at wit. 

The legend which attributes the origin of the making of April 
fools to the rape of the Sabine women by the Romans, at the feast 
of Neptune, may be mentioned only to be discarded, as it bears on 
the face of it the fatal absurdity of confusing a wife and a woman 
with a fool. Equally improbable, though for a different reason, is 
the opinion which derives its origin from the festival of the god 
Risus, then confined, according to Apuleius, to the Hypatei. 
Whether this festival was the same as that Roman one called Hilaria 
Matris Detim, which happened, according to Macrobius’ Saturnalia, 
on the 8th day before the kalends of April, or 25th of March, is a 
matter for the lucubrations of the learned. 

The literature of April fools has been stretched to include other 
kindred expressions, where conceits of jarring and incongruous or 
contrary natures have been allied like the cat and the fiddle on the 
signboard of a country inn. The smith who offers to shoe a cus- 
tomer’s horse with ice from the tropic zone, which will never grow 
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soft till grass grows downwards ; the vintner who sells wine brewed 
from Welsh pepper, Spanish flies, and a pound of worsted for the 
comforting of cold constitutions,—are but faint echoes of the wit 
which rendered immortal Aristophanes and the author of Gangantua 
and Pantagruel. 

-‘Swift’s philosopher, who proposed to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, and he whose study it was to convert bitter aloes into 
preserved ginger by the addition of water, are divided but by a line 
from those they were intended to ridicule,—the mathematician 
who attempted to square the circle, the so-called visionary who 
busied himself about perpetual light and perpetual motion, and the 
dreamy chemist who thought with his crucibles, retorts, and alem- 
bics some day to stumble upon the philosopher’s stone. 

We cannot conclude this paper without referring to an origin 
of All Fools’-day suggested by a learned oriental antiquary. He 
connects the festival with an event which happened in the Isle of 
Chiekock, on the seventh of the moon Niada, which, in our European 
calendar, makes the first of April. It seems that there formerly 
reigned in Chiekock a very righteous king. A vile enchanter, by 
name Ciongock, envious of this monarch’s virtues and the love borne 
him by his subjects, had, by his evil machinations, rendered him 
childless. Passa, a good fairy, with great difficulty and after many 
failures, effectually countermined the plans of Ciongock, and a beau- 
tiful babe was born. Scarcely, however, had the second sun set 
since his birth, when Ciongock appeared to the queen-mother, clothed 
in a sable cloud, and with his terrific voice denouncing imprecations 
on the child, frightened its mother out of life. But Passa being 
feminine, and seeing her wishes thus opposed, became frantic, and 
vowed, by all the oaths which are customary and esteemed most 
binding among fairies, to make the boy her especial care. She kissed 
him accordingly, and took him away with her to her own place. 
Years passed by; the boy became a man, and ascended, on his 
father’s death, that monarch’s throne. There he reigned happily 
for a brief space, under the name of Iscamma the Good. 

For a brief space, alas! for the evil fiend Ciongock meantime 
was not idle. His swift mind had been divided and hurried from 
thougit to thought, like the reflection of sunlight on moving glass or 
water dances about a room; and at last he evolved from his internal 
consciousness a plan of vengeance worthy of himself. Three times 
he laughed at the conclusion of his infernal meditation, and three 
times all nature sighed. Then summoning his beaming car, drawn 
by four gray dragons, he flew from his infernal residence through 
air, inspiring all the earth with horror. Roses, it is said, on that 
occasion withered, and lilies suddenly drooped dnd died. Arriving 
at last at Iscamma’s palatial domicile, he defied that young monarch 
to a single combat a l’outrance. Iscamma, after a prefatory prayer 
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to Passa, resolved to meet him. But, lo! just as the combat was 
about to commence, Passa, in white garments shining like snow, 
entered the lists, bearing in her left hand a talisman, on which were 
engraved in golden letters the fearful words of mystery, ‘MAMU AMUDA.’ 
Ciongock, immediately upon reading this mighty spell, fell without 
a groan. Ten minutes’ interval ensued, after which Ciongock rose, 
apparently refreshed, like Antzus from his mother earth, and again 
defied Iscamma to mortal fight. Once more his eyes met the talis- 
man, and once more he fell senseless. The same anxious interval 
again elapsed, but at the conclusion of the tenth minute no Ciongock 
was visible ; only a large rock, which before was not, overshadowed 
the plain. But when Passa touched this rock with her potent talis- 
man, it dissolved into water like winter snow before the sun of spring; 
but the water became a flood, and the flood, alas, swept away Is- 
camma. One seemed to hear the mocking laughter of Ciongock in 
the roaring of its waters. Passa, in bitter despair, threw away her 
talisman, tore her hair, and with wild ululations disappeared, and 
was never seen on earth again. 

The flood rolled about the distance of two miles, and then formed 
itself into a stagnant pool in the midst of a deep ravine, which 
henceforward bore the name of ‘ The Pool of Iscamma.’ Why Is- 
camma thus suffered, it is hard to say; but this lot lay for him upon 
the lap of the gods. On the day of his disappearance a hallowed 
fast was instituted, and yearly tributes were ever afterwards paid to 
his memory. And little by little it came to pass, that when any 
question arose of doubt or difficulty, the applicant was told to seek 
Iscamma, but always of course sought in vain. Hence the phrase, 
which originally denoted a pious pilgrimage, came at last to signify 
a ‘sleeveless errand.’ From the Isle of Chiekock this history reached 
Japan, and thence was carried into our Western world. ‘Se non é 
vero, é ben trovato.’ 

However and wherever this wretched custom took its rise, it is 
probable, from its essence, that its origin was early amongst man- 
kind, and that it will nevermore grow obsolete. It is hard to 
abolish a custom which can urge in its favour stupidity, prescriptive 
heartlessness, and deceit. When such a man as Sheridan could fill 
a dark passage in a friend’s house with crockeryware, thus severely 
injuring a guest who entered without suspicion this dangerous 
strait, is it to be wondered at that lesser wits should send to those 
whose misfortune it is to be their friends such goods, ordered from 
trusting tradesmen, as coals and cucumber-frames, two dozen tin 
coffee-pots, or ten-shillingsworth of common sali ? 

The public, with an air of virtuous indignation, angrily denounces 
the unfeeling joke in public, but in private heaps incense on his 
household altar of Laverna, and whispers to himself, laughing malis 
alienis, ‘ Wasn’t it cleverly done ?’ JAMES MEW. 
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BY J. E, TAYLOR, F.G.S, 


ONE is sometimes tempted to put a literal construction on the old- 
world saying—‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’ The chief 
difference between the ancients and moderns almost seems to lie 
in the fact that we have better means of carrying out our ideas 
than they had. It is really surprising what a multitude of old 
friends may be recognised under still more ancient masks. Ideas 
which have been filtered through millions of minds, which have 
dropped through one language into another, have had the time, 
place, and person on which they hung all removed, still remain 
in substance unchanged. What philologists say of ‘ word-roots’— 
that they may be recognised in a hundred languages, spite of their 
metamorphoses—might be applied with equal force to some of the 
best thoughts and brightest witticisms of modern times. The 
parallel might be carried farther. These ‘ word-roots’ stretch back 
to the primitive Aryan language ; and, in like manner, many of our 
modern ideas can be traced to ancient authors. Among these the 
Greeks come first. But whether they struck them from their own 
mint, or literally ‘ spoiled the Egyptians’ to obtain them, we cannot 
tell. Human nature takes a long time to alter; and it is likely 
enough many of these classic writers were as great plagiarists as our- 
selves. 

Those two modern sciences, comparative philology and compara- 
tive mythology, have played sad havoc with the speculations of the 
last century—those to which all of us are more immediately wedded. 
We are called upon to put aside the works on the origin of language, 
and the identity of pagan traditions with scriptural characters and 
narratives, or must retain them on our shelves for the sake of the 
good English they still teach us. Amid all the maze of myth, lan- 
guage, and religion which so long has perplexed the philosophic 
mind, we are tracing the thread which will guide us so as to find our 
way out. Mankind, with its host of languages and religions, its 
civilisations and barbarisms, seems nevertheless to have had a com- 
mon legacy of old-world ideas. From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe —nearly all kinds of modern ideas find their representatives 
in the literature of antiquity. The most dazzling of our systems of 
philosophy would have been baseless without those of Aristotle, So- 
crates, and Plato. But we little imagine how much we are indebted 
to the Greeks for the very tales which for so long have been effectual 
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in setting ‘ the table in a roar.’ That such is the case, however, any 
student of out-of-the-way Greek authors who has read Hierocles is 
well aware. 

This classic ‘Sydney Smith’ was the great opponent of the So- 
phists, and did for them exactly what our own Punch would have, 
had his comic lordship then been in existence. The pedantic pride 
of this sect raised the bile of the cant-hating wit, who accordingly 
made them the butts of his jokes. Many of these were so good, that 
they have been in existence ever since. All the circumstances, the 
auxiliaries, have been changed; but the substance of the jokes has 
not evaporated. We have decanted this old wine repeatedly ; but it 
has proved none the worse for the process. Strange enough, many 
of our modern Joe Millers are merely free translations of Hierocles’ 
jokes, although few readers or utterers of the former are aware of it. 
No tale is anything without a peg to hang upon. This peg our ancient 
jester found in the Sophists, or Scholasticus ; we discover it in Irish- 
men. It is really astonishing what a number of ‘ bulls’ we habitu- 
ally refer to the natives of Hibernia, which were fathered more than 
two thousand years ago on people who were forgotten long before 
Irishmen were known. In taking a few commonplace ones, it will be 
impossible not to perceive their identity. Thus, there is the story 
of the Irishman who, having narrowly escaped drowning, declared 
he would not go into the water again until he had learned to swim ! 
This dates before the Christian era; as also does the tale of the 
‘ gintleman’ in distressed circumstances, who decreased the feed of 
his horse until it came to a straw a day, when, much to the chagrin 
of its master, ‘ Be jabers, just as he got to do widout food at all, the 
cratur died!’ We have heard this story repeated so often, that we 
fail to laugh at it. Another ‘ cock-and-bull’ tale is that told of an 
Irishman who had a house to sell, and therefore frequented the 
market-place with a brick and a chimney-pot as samples of its 
quality! The ancient Greeks shook their sides at its ludicrousness 
when Scholasticus took the Irishman’s place. The coincidence be- 
tween ancient and modern bon-mots may be carried still farther. 
One of the most laughable of the tales told of these classic pedants 
—who were always popularly represented as making fools of them- 
selves, in spite of their learning—was that in which a member of 
their body has an adventure with a barber and a bald-headed man. 
The barber seems to have been fond of practical joking; for during 
the night he arose and shaved Scholasticus’ head to the same con- 
dition as that of his sleeping companion! The tale runs on to tell 
how the philosopher had to get up before the rest to pursue his 
journey, and, accordingly, was wakened early for the purpose. No 
sooner was he aroused than, putting his hand to his head and find- 
ing it denuded of its hirsute covering, he declared they had wakened 
the wrong man! Nearly a similar story is told nowadays of an 
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Irishman who, being on the ‘tramp,’ practically realised the truth 
that travellers become acquainted with strange bed-fellows. In stop- 
ping at a village inn, he found himself obliged to sleep with a negro. 
During the night some wags blackened his face; and Paddy, having 
to be called early, rose and went on his way, as usual unmindful of 
ablution. After he had got some distance on the road—so runs the 
common story—he accidentally saw his blackened features in some 
water by the wayside, when he immediately returned, declaring they 
had wakened the ‘ wrong man afther all!’ It is impossible not to 
see the clear connection between these two tales, although upwards 
of twenty centuries elapsed between their telling. Again, who has 
not heard the story of the two Hibernians who, having twenty miles 
to walk before they reached London, and being dead-beat, cheered 
each other by declaring it was ‘ only ten miles a-piece’? There are 
few of us who have not fallen into the trap of uttering something 
like this as original. The ancient Greeks, however, told the tale of 
four Sophists; and the joke has passed, on its way to England, 
through Italy and France. In each country it has been -slightly 
modified, although the same point of wit has always been preserved. 
Then come one or two other stories of even commoner repetition, 
such as that of an inquisitive Paddy, who heard that ravens lived 
two hundred years, and accordingly bought one to try! Alas, this is 
only another instance of the social tyranny we are in the habit of 
inflicting upon the sons of the Emerald Isle; for the same tale was 
told long before the advent of the Christian religion. The narrative 
of the Irishman who sat down with shut eyes before a mirror, to see 
how he looked when asleep, is equally antique. 

Let us render social justice to Ireland, if we have hitherto found 
it difficult to administer political. Notwithstanding the erratic tend- 
ency to blunder peculiar to his race, it is hardly fair that modern 
ridicule should lay all these ancient bulls on Pat’s broad and good- 
tempered back. When we think of the flashes of merriment which 
these old jokes have made across the social and intellectual dark- 
ness of the intervening ages, we cannot but be thankful for them. 
‘There is a time to laugh,’ says the Wise Man, and the world in- 
stinctively seizes hold of the opportunity. Jokers and punsters are 
therefore as necessary to its well-being as individuals of more ambi- 
tious talents. Puerile and feeble though many of the witticisms we 
have mentioned may be, human nature could not afford to let them 
die. It is too fond of an occasional ray of laughter solemnly to bury 
what produces it, and therefore has carefully handed it down as a 
legacy from one generation to another. But there is a dark side to 
this antiquity of jokes, as well as a bright one. We have not only 
preserved all the good old wine, and rebottled it in more attractive 
magnums—we have also received a legacy of unfit beverage along 
with it. The weak-minded and ‘fast’ young men, who prime each 
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other with tales and narratives unfit for their mothers and sisters to 
hear, are little aware they are retailing merely the dregs of Aris- 
tophanes, Boccaccio, Rabelais, or La Fontaine! All the genuine wit 
and humour which this morality in extremis was lugged in to illus- 
trate has been forgotten or lost sight of, so that the narrators have 
not even the merit of originality in their lasciviousness ! 

But not only are many of our jokes, good and bad, as ‘old as 
the hills,’ but our fables are generally still more so. This is a fact 
in literature so well known generally as to require little proof in 
these pages. Ausop’s fables will live as long as the world endures. 
The poets and writers of most European countries have gained an- 
other reputation, either by translating or paraphrasing them, to say 
nothing about their having served as models for similar and original 
attempts. In England, our own Gay transposed them in smooth 
native verse for the use of his royal pupils. In France, La Fon- 
taine translated them in his own sparkling champagny manner. 
Indeed, there are few fables in any civilised country which cannot 
be more or less traced to the ancient Greeks. This was a method 
of teaching morality very popular among them. Among those fables 
which undoubtedly have an outside origin may be mentioned that 
of Reynard the Fox. This has perhaps a greater antiquity than 
any in AXsop, although there is reason to suppose that many of his 
had floated as illustrations in popular folk-lore, before he fixed them 
as part of Greek classic literature. That just mentioned can be 
easily followed in European literature to the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries, when it is lost sight of. But far beyond this period it 
had an immense Scandinavian antiquity. It has also been recently 
found among the South African Kaffres, with whom it has been na- 
turalised for untold ages. So great was the popular influence of this 
fable in France at one time, that it changed the common name of 
the fox (vulpes) into that of renard, which it still holds as proof of 
its former hold on the national mind. 

This antique and, geographically speaking, widespread existence 
of certain fables or allegorical morals naturally leads me to the con- 
sideration of those old-world stories which have laid a common basis 
of tradition and legend in most European countries. There is some- 
thing more important than the indulgence of mere curiosity in this 
investigation, interesting though that engagement may be. The 
scattered incongruous myths,and legends which most civilised na- 
tions have in common give us a glimpse of the former unity which 
bound races together before their pre-historic migrations. The 
‘whence and whither’ of nations speaking a hundred different lan- 
guages are frequently better indicated by their half-forgotten and much 
changed traditions than from their physiological resemblances. I 
have no hesitation in affirming that the roots of many popular beliefs 
and legends extend backwards to the paleolithic age, when savage 
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man was companion to the woolly-haired mammoth and rhinoceros. 
Singularly enough, what comparative phifology, in the hands of Max 
Muller and others, has so plainly indicated—viz. the origin of all 
European and Asiatic peoples from a common Aryan source—is more 
or less borne out by the still younger science of comparative my- 
thology. The latter takes these obscure myths, compares and collates 
them, and out of seeming chaos brings forth unity of origin. The 
commonest differences in these family traditions are just those we 
might expect from our knowledge of the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants. These incidentalia naturally change in the 
tradition with the fauna and flora of the places where they are men- 
tioned—modified much after the fashion that English colonists gave 
the names of ‘ dog,’ ‘ bear,’ &c. to the marsupial animals of Aus- 
tralia most resembling these well-known creatures. 

How such a metamorphosis could be effected we have an illus- 
tration in the early history of Christianity. Milton, in his poem on 
the ‘ Nativity,’ represents the pagan deities as fleeing before the 
introduction of Christian personages. But, as Lecky has shown in 
his History of European Morals, the opposite was probably the 
policy of the early teachers of the new religion. Paganism, with its 
gods and goddesses of the mountains, woods, and streams, had taken 
too deep hold of the popular imagination to be loosened by any mere 
didactic teaching. And so these fabulous beings were represented 
as evil spirits, now to be dreaded and shunned. The popular idea 
of the Satanic appearance, with its horns, hoofs, and tail, still exists, 
and bears undoubted traces of its origin from Pan. The fables which 
had grown around the pagan deities were Christianised, or excelled 
by the supposed miracles of saintly anchorites. Many of the old 
classic myths in this way became dressed in Christian garb, and as 
such swell our hagiology. From our old church and cathedral win- 
dows they look down upon us, and their symbols figure on ecclesi- 
astical screens. No wonder, therefore, they should have taken such 
deep root in the medieval mind, seeing they were perpetually before 
it, and always associated with its most solemn duties and engage- 
ments. 

The ancient Romans undoubtedly borrowed from the Greeks to 
enrich their mythology, and the latter from the still more ancient 
Egyptians. Whence this ‘ pyramid-building people’ obtained them, 
we can only guess from the identity of some of their myths with 
those of the Hindoos. In many cases, from the latter to the Roman 
Catholicism of the sixteenth century, we have an unbroken, although 
greatly modified, sequence of legend. The close resemblance, amount- 
ing frequently to identity, of Scandinavian and Keltic myths to those 
of ancient Hindostan, is a wonderful instance of the assistance given 
by comparative mythology to the science of language and ethnology. It 
requires little logical perception to see there must have been some 
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connection between peoples so far removed in time and space as the 
ancient Druids of Britain and the modern Javanese, as the follow- 
ing will show: The inhabitants of Java have a superstitious rever- 
ence for the Ficus religiosa—which tree receives its name on that 
account—because there grows upon it a species of mistletoe! With 
our own pagan ancestors it was the oak which received semi-worship 
on that account. 

A French geologist has lately thrown out the idea that the huge 
fossil bones found so abundantly in the miocene beds of Pikermi, 
near Athens, may have influenced popular belief in the tradition of 
the Titans warring against Zeus, and others of a similar kind. And 
it has frequently struck the writer that the tradition of a deluge, 
certainly more or less believed in by every distinct nation or race, 
may have resulted in the dim antiquity of man, from the forced 
migration of the paleolithic men, when the period known as the 
glacial drove all mammalian life from the northern continents, and 
forced it to retreat to southern latitudes. The whole of Europe was 
then gradually submerged beneath a wintry sea, and it is an incon- 
testible fact that land animals and plants had the only option of 
migration. If man were then in existence (and there is ample rea- 
son to believe he was), he would have been forced by circumstances 
to a similar result, and thus the hazy tradition of a mighty deluge, 
modified as the narrative is by every nation, would be common to 
all’ subsequent races. 

The origin of myths, and their relative antiquity and meaning, 
has been popularly treated by the Rev. Baring-Gould in his Curi- 
ous Myths of the Middle Ages. With great learning and research, 
that author has shown, in a style at once clear and attractive, the 
connection of many modern legends with those of antiquity. Who, 
for instance, would ever dream of finding the original of St. George 
and the Dragon in the Greek myth of Apollo and Python, or Perseus 
and the sea monster? This the Greeks doubtless borrowed from 
the Phenecians, and the latter, possibly, from India, in whose most 
ancient literature we find it enshrined. The myth of the Wander- 
ing Jew—now so well known to us all from Doré’s magnificent illus- 
trations of this weird subject—was in the middle ages applied to a 
hypothetical Jew who refused to allow the Saviour to halt at his 
threshold as He was bearing the cross. But the ground-work of this 
legend is considerably older than the Christian era. The story of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus has both an oriental and Scandinavian 
source. The idea of a miraculous sleep is not limited to these mythi- 
cal individuals, but extends to Charlemagne, Thomas of Ercildoune 
(see old ballad), and Frederick Barbarossa. We find it shadowed 
forth in the traditions of North American Indians, and it was common 
property, ten centuries ago, to every country in Europe. Even the 
mysterious symbol of the cross— properly deemed so peculiarly 
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characteristic of the Christian era—has an antiquity extending for 
centuries beyond the date when it was supposed to have originated. 
We find it connected with Hindoo mythological figures, and even 
engraved among Assyrian hieroglyphics. It was an ornament or 
symbol among the Etruscans, and has been met with even among 
the Mexican antiquities of Central America. Both among the 
Romans and Greeks it was well known, and the writer has seen 
it on British pottery considerably older than the Christian era. Sin- 
gularly enough, there were varieties of the cross-symbol in ancient 
times, just as we have them at present. The sacred sign throws 
its protecting shadow backwards as well as forwards, as though it 
would shelter and protect all the races of mankind. The legend of 
the Piper of Hamelin is now well known to all English readers from 
Robert Browning’s poem. But its basis is founded in very ancient 
myths, each of them having for its theme the power of music over 
the animate creation. We have the body of the story in the legend 
of Orpheus and his descent into hell. 

But the most curious deduction from the spirit of these ancient 
myths is that made by the Rev. Baring-Gould, who detects the old 
Druidie theory of the soul’s departure being accompanied by un- 
earthly music, in the hymns of many of the English dissenting sects. 
Referring to that of the late Dr. Faber, beginning, 


‘Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore,’ 


he expresses his decided opinion, that the idea is undoubtedly 
founded on this ancient superstition. He continues this explana- 
tion in his article on the ‘ Fortunate Islands ;’ wherein, referring to 
the Keltic idea of the souls of the departed passing across an un- 
known sea—an idea we have, by the way, in the classic fable of 
Charon’s boat—he quotes this as an illustration of the hold which 
ancient mythological doctrines relative to death still have upon the 
people, and shows how it is engrafted on popular religion in such 


hymns as— 
‘ Shal! we meet beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll ?’ 


I cannot forbear quoting the passage which treats on this 
singular and unlooked-for relationship between ancient and modern 
religious idea. ‘A careful study of these sources will, I am satis- 
fied, lead to the discovery, that under the name of Methodism we 
have the old Druidic religion still alive, energetic, and possibly 
more vigorous than it was when it exercised a spiritual supremacy 
over the whole of Britain. With the loss of the British tongue, 
much of the old terminology has died out, and a series of adapta- 
tions to Christianity has taken place without radically affecting the 
system.’ 
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Farther, Mr. Gould tells us that it is a fair subject for inquiry 
whether the popular iconography of the angel-hosts is not indebted 
to ancient tradition for its most striking features. Another hea- 
then myth is ‘ embodied in the tenet that the souls of the departed 
become angels. In Judaic and Christian doctrines, the angelic 
creation is distinct from that of human beings. According tc 
Druidic dogma, the souls of the dead were guardians to the living ; 
a belief shared with the ancient Indians. Thus the hymn, ‘I want 
to be an angel, &c.,”’ so common in dissenting schools, is founded on 
the venerable Aryan myth, and therefore of exceeding interest, but 
Christian it is not.’ The very basis of so-called ‘ spiritualism,’ 
therefore, lies not in a Christian, but in the old Druidic dogmas. 
Truly there is ‘nothing new under the sun.’ — 

The oft-repeated, and still much believed in, stories of mermen 
and mermaids are as old as the days of the Philistines, whose god 
Dagon, represented as falling to pieces before the ark of the Lord, 
was symbolically represented as half-fish, half-man. The same 
idea is expressed on Assyrian and Hindoo sculpture. Many old 
tales, which have been reduced to the level of nursery rhymes, have 
an antiquity even greater than this notion. In the youth of the 
world, when the poetic spirit was strong upon it (if Lord Macaulay’s 
theory be true), the only way in which natural phenomena could be 
popularly expressed and understood would be in trope and allegory. 
We have a remnant of this personification even now, in our mascu- 
line and feminine gender for the sun and moon. Most of the old 
myths resolve themselves into physical explanations of natural phe- 
nomena. Afterwards they became crystallised apart from the subjects 
to which they primarily referred, or were sublimed into the regions 
of tradition. And lastly, when inquiry and experience had put many 
relations on a better-known footing, we should have these very 
legends and stories exiled to a separate condition of their own, 
still to be drawn upon, however, as one means of awing the vulgar 
crowd, 











THE EASTER LIFTING 


An aged Peasant Woman's Reminiscence 


O the merry May-times, 
I remember well ; 

And the Easter play-times, 
Whensoe’er they fell! 


Woods were all a-greening, 
Flowers all ablaze ; 

Singing-birds sat preening— 
O the merry days! 


In the daisy meadows 
It was sweet to be; 
Lambs pursued the shadows— 
Lighter hearts had we. 


Hedgerow flowers stringing, 
Till our crowns were done ; 
All together singing— 
And the lark made one. 


Lads their chosen lasses 
Screening as we stray’d, 

Wading meadow grasses, 
Resting in the shade ; 


Threading flying dances, 
Tired with merry games ; 
Eyes all joyous glances, 
Cheeks like glowing flames. 


Pleasures ever shifting 
In their endless maze— 
Then, good heart, the Lifting 
In the Easter days ! 


Ev’ry lad insnaring, 
Each a captive made ; 
None escaped the chairing, 
All the forfeit paid. 


O the Lifting-day time ! 
O the sport to tell 

In the Easter play-time, 
Whensoe’er it fell ! 


Seconp Series, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XVII. 
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‘ Wuat’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,’ although 
usually accepted by us as a truism, appears, as regards its general 
application, to be an old proverb whose meaning is but little under- 
stood on the other side of the Atlantic. Uncle Sam is such an 
almighty, go-ahead sort of a fellow altogether, and his shrewd and 
estimable offspring so essentially ‘ peculiar’ a ‘ people,’ that neither 
he nor they can be expected to consider seemingly-identical things 
in the same light when, in one instance, they may personally concern 
Hail Columbia, and, in the other case, only have reference to the 
well-being of outside and foreign nations. No, the astute Samuel 
has a profound knowledge of mewm and tuum; and is far too ’cute 
and cautious a personage to admit the truth of any such proposition 
as that which the trite old adage quoted above would tend to con- 
vey. He has one rule for guiding his own conduct, and another by 
which he judges the peccadilloes of his neighbour. The measure that 
he metes out to others is decidedly not ‘ good enough,’ to adopt a 
slang phrase of the day, when any question affecting the interests 
of the ‘ Great Republic,’ with a capital G and R, is weighed in the 
balance ; and his wisdom is so ripe, his dexterity so great, that 
Uncle Sam is always confident of being able at any time to remove 
the ‘ mote’ from his brother’s eye, while the ‘beam’ yet obscures 
his own vision. He is, in fact, a ‘right smart coon,’ I guess—‘a 
shull team and a cross dog under the wagon’ to boot; and a person 
must get up uncommonly early in the morning to get a rise out of 
him. 

The game of ‘ heads I win, tails you lose,’ offers a fair criterion 
of the very peculiar species of diplomatic policy which our Trans- 
atlantic cousins are prone to affect. It certainly may be a pleasant 
pastime for one of two players; but it is obviously not nearly so 
satisfactory a sport for the necessarily non-gaining side. To the 
Americans, however, it affords such splendid openings for the national 
spirit of ‘ enterprise,’ is so perfectly en régle, open, and above-board, 
and is considered such a fair method of procedure, that its adoption 
in general for all international difficulties can hardly be wondered at 
— especially as it reduces the possibility of risk to a minimum, and 
possesses such practical advantages as are evinced by the present 
aspect of the Alabama-claims dispute—a dispute which has been 
protracted as indefinitely, involved as hopelessly, and is now as appa- 
rently far from a peaceful solution as was the never-to-be-understood 
Schleswig-Holstein question prior to the Austro-Prussian invasion 
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of Denmark in 1868. Really, on first reading over the ‘case’ of 
the United States against this country, as it is presented to the 
Geneva board of arbitrators appointed under last year’s treaty, one 
ought to feel a sort of patriotic sinking in one’s boots, be half in- 
clined to heap dust on one’s head, and solicitous of a repentance in 
the metaphorical sackcloth and ashes. When the honest and virtuous 
indignation is marked with which the Washington cabinet contrive 
to pile on the agony of our misdeeds, when the earnest pathos is 
perceived that Mr. Secretary Fish calls to his aid in dwelling on 
England’s ‘unfriendliness’ to the ‘ Union,’ in its hour of mortal 
struggle for supremacy over the ill-fated South, Fancy can almost 
descry the oily tears trickling down his cheeks the while, as hap- 
pened to the once fabled leviathan of the Nile! One would be almost 
if not altogether persuaded to cry peccavi, and ask the estimable 
gentlemen on the other side of the big pond to deal with us gently, 
and not visit us according to our offences, did not memory suddenly 
call to mind sundry little delicate matters that might be argued per 
contra, and of which the American authorities appear to be strangely, 
if wholesomely, oblivious. I can recollect quite well one morning, 
when I was in New York some six years ago, getting up late and 
seeing, almost half across my breakfast-room, the capital letters of 
staring type in which the Herald, then lying on my table, trumpeted 
forth a ‘ Battle of Bayridge,’ and a ‘ Fenian Invasion of Canada.’ 
Perhaps, like that of the claimant in a recent cause célebre, Mr. 
Fish’s recollection is ‘a complete blank’ concerning the circumstances 
attending any such report. Did he ever learn that a ragged band 
of pillaging desperadoes, calling themselves ‘The Army of the Irish 
Republic,’ and mustered, drilled, equipped, and organised without 
concealment on American territory, invaded a neighbouring country, 
a colony of Great Britain, with whom the mighty owner of ‘ the 
star-spangled banner’ was supposed to be at the time at peace? I 
wonder if by any chance this Fish, more eloquent than the talk- 
ing seal, ever knew anything about the anticipated proceedings of 
‘General’ Sweeny with his conspirator-like face, coal-black hair, and 
band of fifty thousand ‘ boys in blue’ before they ‘went to the wars,’ 
like Falstaff and his motley crew, robbed the hen-roosts of the poor 
Kauucks, and frightened them all along the border? Would this 
honest secretary ‘be surprised to hear,’ when he harps with such a 
‘ damnable iteration’ on the neglect of this country in allowing an 
unarmed steamer to escape from her shores, in despite of every 
attempt made to arrest her departure, that, although the movement 
was loudly proclaimed in the New York press weeks before it actu- 
ally happened, no efforts whatever were made, or caused to be made, 
by the government at Washington to prevent the raiding rascals 
under Sweeny from crossing the frontier, notwithstanding that there 
was full cognisance of the ‘ Irish patriots’’ purpose long before it 
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was actually carried out, and although a brigade of the regular Union 
army was close to the scene of hostilities at Buffalo? Far from inter- 
fering, it was not indeed until the Fenian ‘ invasion’ had culminated 
in a ‘ fizzle,’ as the Herald described it, and that the raiders had 
come to, seen, and not conquered Canada, being driven back pell- 
mell to St. Albans, a little town lying not far from the line of 
demarcation between the Dominion and the States, in as great a 
stampede comparatively as that of Bull’s Run, that the Washington 
executive thought fit to take any steps in the matter. Even then 
the Fenian ‘ general’ was only put under a nominal arrest, to be 
afterwards released on straw bail, while the tag-rag and bob-tail of 
his followers were simply disarmed and allowed to return in peace 
to the bosom of their families, to be subsequently regarded as heroes 
who had dealt a brilliant blow against the haughty Sassenach, on 
behalf of the gem of the say, their said arms, of which they were 
for a while deprived, being in a few months restored to them again, 
so that they might not be put to any additional expense in procur- 
ing new weapons when meditating # fresh foray on our unsuspecting 
colonists. There is not a nation in Europe that would have put up 
with similar treatment from a friendly power; and yet we appear to 
have borne it without tendering hardly a remonstrance, so great is 
the wisdom in our high places ! 

Such was the course pursued towards us by the American 
government in 1866; and so they acted likewise three years later, 
when Prince Arthur and the gallant Sixtieth Rifles had the pleasure 
of surprising another army of raiders, and repulsing a second ‘ in- 
vasion’ of Canada. Only the other day, too, there was yet another 
attempt made against Manitoba, the most western province of the 
Dominion ; and still the United States authorities did not display 
any greater alacrity to act in a friendly manner towards us than they 
had done before. Indeed, up to the close of my stay in New York, 
within a short time back, there used to be in Union Square—the 
most central position in the city—a large mansion openly kept up, 
and designated as the ‘ Head-quarters of the Fenian Brigade ;’ and 
the ‘Army of the Irish Republic,’ great in green and gold, and 
carrying colours gaudy with the traditional harp of Erin emblazoned 
thereon, was accustomed to march about the streets, and have pic- 
nics and other anniversary festivals at Jones’ Wood, a large park-like 
enclosure ‘up town,’ without any let or hindrance being placed in 
their way by the American government. It is true that, as far 
as I could see, the recruited heroes who composed this verdant force 
were not of any imposing muscular build, and that their strength 
languished, growing ‘small by degrees and beautifully less,’ as the 
servant girls’ dollar subscriptions declined; and, I suppose, the 
obliquity of vision that the United States authorities displayed to- 
wards their organisation was in proof of ‘ friendliness’ towards this 
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country! If the Canadians in any light-hearted moments had 
equipped similar parties of raiders to disport themselves on Uncle 
Sam’s territory, I have a fancy that we should have heard a little 
more of it on this side of the Atlantic; but Mr. Fish has never 
seemed to have taken into consideration the expenses incurred by 
our colonists in preparing against these repeated assaults emanating 
from a neighbouring and ‘ friendly’ power. What is even more sur- 
prising, those able negotiators on the part of England, our ‘ com- 
missioners,’ appear to have spontaneously surrendered all claims of 
Canada for retaliatory damages, which would have been a valuable 
set-off against those demanded of us on account of the Alabama’s 
depredations, without getting any quid pro quo in exchange. They 
have gone farther still; for they have given up cheerfully, without 
even asking the consent of the natives of the Dominion, all those 
fishing rights and other favours along the Canadian coasts, that 
Uncle Samuel demurely demanded. O, those canny commissioners! 
I cannot help quoting what a candid and critical American friend 
said to me last year when Mr. Gladstone’s partisans were applauding 
his dexterous handiwork as shown in this great Washington Treaty 
—‘I guess,’ said my friend, ‘those Joint High coons of yourn are 
somethin’ like the ‘‘ wise men of Gotham, who went to sea in a 
bowl ;” owr cabinet log-rollers have jest sailed round ’em right 
smart, that’s a fact.’ And so they have! If we had only stuck 
to our rights, we should have an answer to every claim, a discharge 
for every obligation which fanatic peace-mongers have thrust upon 
us. And when one hears the childish plea of England’s ‘ want of 
sympathy’ for the Union continually brought forward by American 
public men, who ought to and do know better, bearing in mind, as 
they must, those other points which have been so delicately slided 
over by New England politicians, one is irresistibly reminded of the 
apt though hackneyed sic vos non vobis / It is rather hard lines that 
all*the friendliness should be loudly cackled for on one side, and 
that what is considered a sufficiently piquant sauce for the foolish 
old goose Britannia should not be equally applicable to the artfully 
evasive gander on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Senator Sumner again, to look at a different phase of the 
American ‘case,’ has brought forward another most peculiar doc- 
trine in the matter of England’s responsibility. Well do I know 
the wily senator, and many a time have I had the felicity of listen- 
ing to and reporting his oily diatribes tinctured with gall against 
that Albion which is as apparently perfidious to him as it was 
formerly to the French of old. This gentleman has been constantly 
for the past five years, but for the last two more especially, stump- 
ing about the States east and north on the ‘platform,’ that not 
only are we liable for the actual direct losses occasioned to Northern 
shipowners and merchants by the depredations of the Alabama and 
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other Southern cruisers—some of which, indeed, never even entered 
a British port—but that we are also liable for all the expenses 
incurred by the North in carrying on the war after the battle of 
Gettysburg. He argues that the hearts of the Confederates were 
so gladdened by the fact of Captain Semmes having burnt a few 
whalers in the Pacific Ocean, that they gained fresh courage and 
prosecuted the struggle with renewed vigour, or, as M. Ollivier 
described it when declaring war against Germany, avec un cour 
léger. Mr. Sumner has dinned this extraordinary doctrine so long 
and so pertinaciously into Uncle Sam’s ears, that he has at length 
got President Grant and his cabinet to believe in him, although, 
for the honour of America be it said, some of the ablest representa- 
tive men in the country ridicule his preposterous pretensions. 
Strange, I suppose my ears must have deceived me, but during the 
great election contest in ’68, when Grant. and Colfax were running 
for President and Vice-President respectively, if I do not greatly 
err I heard at least a hundred orators and oratoresses, all shining 
lights in the great Republican party, ‘ out west’ and ‘down east,’ 
from Miss Anna Dickenson up to General Sickles, publicly declare 
that the protraction of the war arose solely from the fact that the 
Northern armies never had a general fit to command them until the 
great, the reticent, the doughty, the ‘ fight-it-out-on-this-line-if-it- 
takes-all-the-summer’ Grant came to the fore! Immediately that 
the ‘ Saviour of the Union’ brought his light out from behind the 
bushel by which it had been previously hidden, all was glory, 
victory, success, and the ‘ hydra head of‘rebellion’ was stamped down 
for ever at General Lee’s surrender before the memorable Appoto- 
max court-house ; but what on earth we had to do with the delay 
would certainly puzzle even the far-famed Philadelphia lawyer to 
determine. Mr. Senator Sumner—may his shadow never be less ! 
—appears to think that he is better acquainted with the law of 
nations than every writer on the subject from Vattel downwards. 
We Cisatlantic folks, he thinks, have too many hazy old-world 
notions, that are incompatible with the experience of the smart 
citizens of the great continent across the water. We may say that 
we never heard of such an argument as Mr. Sumner’s before, but 
the persuasive senator retorts with the same philosophy as that 
which John Peter Robinson, Esquire, used to convince the Reverend 
Mr. Wilbur when a similar difference of opinion arose in their time, 
as is stated on the authority of the Biglow Papers: 

‘Parson Wilbur sez he never heard in his life 

That the apostles rigg’d out in their swaller-tail’d coats, 

An’ march’d round in front of a drum and a fife, 

To get some on ’em office, and some on ’em votes ; 

But John P. 


Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee [ 
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Due credit being given to the Senator’s ‘ reasoning,’ the framers 
of the American case should recollect that if the plea were allowed 
for a moment to be entertained before the international arbitrators, 
_ the Washington cabinet might be held responsible by the German 

empire for the extra prolongation of the late war after the fall of 
Metz. Indeed, the States stand on a far worse footing in this 
respect than we do touching the Alabama. That vessel is acknow- 
ledged to have been built in a private yard as a private speculation; 
but it has been just divulged in the American Senate, that for up- 
wards of five months the United States government factories were 
allowed to work day and night, to supply the more than fourteen 
million dollars’ worth of arms and munitions of war, that came from 
the western continent to supply Gambetta’s extemporised forces. 
When people of our Transatlantic cousins’ temperament appeal to 
‘law and justice,’ they should come into court with clean hands. 

Respecting another point in the indictment against us—it can 
hardly be urged seriously—that England is bound to pay the costs 
of all equipments of the cruisers that the Northern States had to 
fit out for the pursuit of the Alabama, we might just as reasonably 
present a bill to France or Prussia, when the vexata questio is 
decided as to which country was guilty of bringing about the late 
war, for the extra two millions estimate which Parliament had to 
vote last August twelvemonth to keep our forces in a state of readi- 
ness for whatever eventuality might arise. This barefaced demand 
is, as I have heard an eminent American jurist publicly say, not 
worth a ‘ row of pins,’ to use his own wording, or based on the most 
slender sowpgon of international law. It will not hold water for a 
moment: none but Messrs. Fish and Sumner, who form such a 
well-matched hunting couple, could have dreamt of adverting to it 
in any bond-fide spirit. Of all these ‘ indirect claims,’ however, the 
most extraordinary one is that wherein the English nation is held 
responsible for the falling-off that has taken place in the American 
mercantile marine since the year 1862. Even ex-general and 
lawyer Butler, of New Orleans notoriety, cannot support this as- 
sumption; and when General Butler cannot lend his aid to any 
accusation against England, it must rest on a very sorry foundation 
indeed. I can fancy I now hear his mellifluous accents and cracked- 
tea-kettle-tuned voice, as I once heard them at one of his most 
celebrated orations to an infuriated mob in the City Hall Park, 
New York. ‘ Thieves of the lobby, bullies of the back streets, and 
rogues of the Five Points!’ he called them—endearing epithets by 
which one might address a crowd of the inhabitants of our Seven 
Dials in London—‘I have hung your betters, and I'll yet hang 
you!’ he pleaded, unmindful of dead cats and rotten eggs that 
assailed his bald head in profusion. When I think of that time, 
and remember the many stump speeches the chivalrous general has 
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since made against England, I am almost amazed that his should 
be the only justification of us, in opposition to the President and his 
cabinet. But, although general, lawyer, what-not Butler may 
have his own ends probably in view in taking this course—as he is 
wily withal, and report has it that he is seeking the presidential 
nomination at the next election, even as he unsuccessfully aimed at 
it four years ago,—there are still many even in the States, more 
worthy than he, who are as really surprised at Mr. Fish’s sharp 
practice as the able conqueror of the Crescent city, and gallant pro- 
tector of its lady inhabitants, and purloiner of its spoons affects to 
be. Why, if I have heard it once stated and proved from unim- 
peachable statistics, at the quarterly meetings of the American 
chambers of commerce, held at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
that the decline of the Transatlantic shipping trade has been entirely 
owing to the excessive ad-valorem duties, miscalled ‘ protection 
tariffs,’ imposed by Congress on all materials used in the construction 
of vessels, I have heard it so stated and proved in public, without 
the slightest dissent, at least a round dozen times. Never once 
has the Alabama been alluded to, within my recollection, even as 
a remote cause of the falling-off of the United States mercantile 
marine, at any of these chambers-of-commerce meetings ; and those 
boards it is well known are composed of the men who ought to 
know most about the matter, the merchant princes and chief brokers 
of the leading towns. Only a few weeks back valuable testimony 
was also given to the same end by one of the American commis- 
sioners of revenue, in a contribution to the Cobden-Club Essays. 
Surely the writer, from the very fact of his official position, should 
be more intimately acquainted with the matter than a hungry ‘ poli- 
tician.’ Depend upon it, Mr. Commissioner Wells would not have 
omitted the point in his argument if the depredations of the Alabama 
could have been lugged into it. No wonder American shipping has 
declined when every material used in ship-building is so exorbitantly 
taxed, that fleets of vessels are rotting along the banks of the Hud- 
son and Delaware rivers, because their repairs, even to the most 
trifling extent, would cost more than they are worth. It can hardly 
be believed, but should a vessel spring a leak on the seas, and bor- 
row a plank from a passing barque to repair it, she has to pay 
nearly double the value of the plank as duty when she next enters 
an American harbour, in case she be owned by a citizen of the great 
republic ;—such is the nature of ‘ protection.’ 

Besides, it must be recollected that party politics in the States 
are ‘muchly’ different from what they are with us. In England, as 
yet, John Hodge, ploughman, cares very little whether Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli be to the fore, so long as he ge's his beans and 
bacon regularly, and has constant employment; and, being wholly 
ignorant of the vast difference between the catchwords ‘Whig’ and 
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‘Tory,’ ‘Conservative’ and ‘Liberal,’ is not much influenced by 
what Jupiter Tonans may have to say on cabinet changes and public 
events. In America, on the contrary, Nathaniel Bird O’Freedom 
Sarvice—likewise belonging to the agricultural class—takes an im- 
mense interest in political gymnastics, and has not only a voice but 
a keen insight in the domestic and foreign policy of his country, 
which our peasantry do not and will not possess until Mr. Forster’s 
able educational measure has had years of practical manipulation. _ 
No reference is here made to artisans and those skilled classes of 
mechanics dwelling in large towns, for they are on a par on both 
sides of the Atlantic; but take an average English labourer and 
an American husbandman, and you will find them as different as 
chalk from cheese: the one has hardly a soul above the turnips 
among which he delves—and perhaps he is saved a good deal of 
mental worry by his ignorance—while the other understands party 
dodges and ‘ consiitutional amendments,’ the ‘ Munroe doctrine’ 
and the Alabama claims, as well, perhaps, as he is acquainted with 
the merits of ‘ Bourbon’ whisky, the properties of a ‘ six-shooter,’ 
the blandishments of tobacco-chewing, or the persuasive effects of a 
bowie knife. Party feeling being of such an inflammable nature 
throughout the States, it is readily taken advantage of by the op- 
posing Democratic and Republican factions, and so worked as to suit 
their place-seeking purposes. The first treaty made with America 
on the Alabama matters was rejected on account of points entirely 
disconnected with its merits. It was ostensibly vetoed by the United 
States Senate because it did not take any cognisance of these very 
indirect claims which are now submitted again in the new ‘ case ;’ 
but the real reason was, that it was negotiated by Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, who, unfortunately for him, was not appointed to his post 
of minister to London by Grant. Had the treaty been ratified at 
Washington, then would the previous President, ‘ able Andy,’ have 
gained the credit of the transaction, and the Republicans have re- 
ceived a check; so of course it was vetoed, considering that the 
conqueror of the Potomac and his ruthless party were in power when 
it came to be signed, poor Andy having gone back to his tailoring in 
Tennessee. 

The new treaty is agitated at just as unfortunate a time. Party 
politics are so rife, and so many conflicting elements are at work to 
secure the loaves and fishes at the approaching presidential contest 
this year, that the question is more used as a fiery cross to rouse the 
energies of the drooping Republicans, and keep the Democrats on the 
qui-vive, than considered on fair and equable principles. The Ala- 
bama treaty is now simply a party cry from one end of the Union 
to the other; consequently all the ‘tall talk’ that comes over the 
cable is simple ‘ bunkum,’ and this our soi-disant cousins know as 
well as we do who may be admitted behind the scenes: the -vapid 
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outpourings of New England politicians and the vitriolic virulence of 
the New York journals may just be taken for what they are worth, 
which must be with an extra proportional allowance of the prover- 
bial granum salis. 

There is not much chance or hope of President Grant withdraw- 
ing any part of the obnoxious ‘ case,’ because, should he do so, he 
would lose the republican nomination for the Presidency in Novem- 
ber, and have to bid a long adieu to the White House at Washing- 
ton and all his greatness—a sacrifice of which no one who is 
personally acquainted with the veteran warrior would for a moment 
believe him capable. That being the ‘platform,’ there can be but 
little question as to the temper of the principal American newspa- 
pers and the tone of their articles. The Tribune will of course ‘ back 
up’ the case of the President’s cabinet, and Horace Greeley its editor 
has already signified his intention of supporting Grant in his canvass 
for the renewal of his appointment as chief magistrate; and to aban- 
don the case would be death to his hopes, turning, as it would, 
all the votes of the ‘Boys in Blue’ against him. The World will, 
as the organ of the democratic Irish and Fenian element of the popu- 
lation, urge on the prosecution of the American case, in the hope of its 
leading to a war with England. The New York Times is the only 
paper from which any sensible argument, unbiassed by party feeling, 
may be expected: it will give the popular view of the question, and 
try to steer dexterously between the opposing factions which are now 
united for a while against the common enemy. As for the Herald, 
out of the sheer diablerie of its policy and mephistophelian cha- 
racter of its chief, it will probably one day bawi for an instant decla- 
ration of war against England if the treaty be rejected, and the next 
cast slime on the President for presenting the indirect claims, and so 
losing a splendid settlement of the question. This journal cannot 
be depended on for even twenty-four hours. It has already been 
babbling about Uncle Sam collecting the debts of the Alabama at 
‘the point of the bayonet,’ forgetting, apparently, the three thou- 
sand odd miles of sea that lie between the two countries, and the 
length that would consequently be required for the persuasive steel 
weapon. In such a case it is to be feared that Jordan would be found 
a very ‘ hard road to trabble,’ as the Christy Minstrels sing. 

Should the negotiation fall to the ground, as there is every pro- 
spect of its now doing, the Americans will only have to thank the 
unscrupulous over-reaching of their own ‘ politicians’ for its failure. . 
In grasping at the shadow of their imaginary claims, these have let 
slip a tangible opportunity of touching the substance of the almighty 
dollar, which may peradventure never occur to them again ; for John 
Bull’s monetary fears have been aroused of paying so dearly for his 
honesty and good nature—the whole thing being an exceptional 
piece: of international legislation —that he buttons up his pockets 
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like the character in the Needy Knife-grinder, exclaiming the while, 


‘What! I give thee sixpence? 
I'll see thee damn’d !’ 


It may be true enough that as regards the legal wording of the 
treaty the American government has the ‘ pull’ of ours, through the 
almost inexcusable neglect of the English Commissioners and the 
ministry to expressly bar the presentation of all indirect claims, 
which might have been done in one short sentence; but then 
nations, like individuals, do not treat one another as so many Shy- 
locks, and the spirit of the law as well as its letter is supposed to 
operate in all international dealings between them. Uncle Sam will 
lose far more than we shall when this famous, much-talked-of-as-a- 
matter - for - universal - gratification Washington treaty ends in the 
smoke that all things portend; for the answer to Lord Granville’s 
‘friendly remonstrance’ may very well be construed beforehand into 
a polite refusal of President Grant to alter his case, and it is better 
for us to stop the whole matter at once than enter into it on a false 
footing. 

In any future negotiation on the same basis, it is to be hoped 
that the rights of the Canadians for real damages inflicted at Ame- 
rica’s hands will be thought as worthy of consideration as the sympa- 
thetic grievances of that country for England’s want of friendliness. 
‘ Fair play,’ as the Irishman said, ‘is a jewel ;’ and what’s sauce 


for the goose is sauce for the gander any day all the world over. 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 











APRIL 


O FIcKLE month of opening flowers, 
Of laughing floods and singing leaves, 
Of star-strewn grass and grazing beeves, 
O month of sunshine and of showers ! 


Thy swallow flies from over the mere ; 
Men say, who mark him flitting past, 
‘Sad winter is over and gone at last; 

See, summer’s harbinger is here !’ 


Thy moist winds dance amidst the trees, 
And oak and beech and silver larch 
Forget their nakedness of March ; 

About whose boles the shy heartsease 


To love devotes its triple shine, 
Dash’d with soft sable and gold and blue ; 
Thine are germanders fill’d with dew, 
And sweet faint cuckoo-blooms are thine. 


Thy rosy fingers woods adorn, 
Each hand the wide-eyed windflower brings, 
And sows on flags wet filmy wings 

Of dragon-flies as yet unborn. 


What wealth thine ample lap infolds 
Of sorrel, with rich purple lined ! 
Thy footsteps leave cowcups behind, 
And flaunting fires of marigolds. 


By night, lone Philomela’s chime 
Salutes thee, thick with passion’d care ; 
By day, a thousand sons of air 

Sing songs, which love no Lenten time. 


Yet though thou rainbows weavest of tears, 
Thy promise is too oft a lie; 
Too oft frost-touch’d thy children die, 
Thot art less full of hopes than fears. 


Thy blushing blooms which fall so fast 
Are like our lives, which dream of light 
Awhile, then sudden drops long night, 
And, lo! our little lives are past. 


J. M. 


HOW I GOT PEPPER 


BY ASSISTANT COMMISSARY-GENERAL MUMPS (H.P.) * 


Wuar a wretched business is winding-up, except to those who make 
fortunes as liquidators! The winding-up I am thinking of now is 
the close of the Crimean expedition, when the Government of Eng- 
land and the Emperor of the French, having, after incredible loss 
of life and treasure, succeeded in massing two magnificent armies 
on the shores of the Euxine, straightway marched them back again. 

The aspect of an abandoned camp is very dreary. The desolate 
shabby huts; the holes where tents have stood; the débris and 
filth of large masses of men, reeking up unveiled under a hot blaz- 
ing sun; the deserted starving dogs, prowling about the abandoned 
dwellings of their masters; the troops of miserable rats, which, wild 
with hunger, rush out into daylight at the passing hoof-fall, sitting 
on their haunches, shrieking and cursing at the passer-by—such the 
sights and sounds I met as I rode pensively homeward to my soli- 
tary camp one sultry evening in June 1856. 

A few gray-coated Russians were dawdling in a melancholy way 
among the deserted huts, picking up the waifs abandoned by their 
late enemies. Excepting these, and the rats and dogs, there was 
nothing else of life on that plateau, which but a short week ago had 
been bright with uniforms and gay with martial music. 

Nothing else, did I say? Shall I ever forget the fleas—how, 
entering one day a deserted hut, a heap of dust some two feet high, 
lying in the corner, proved to be an immense flea-mass? Daily as 
I returned from my ride, I found myself covered with fleas. The 
air was pregnant of them. Poor spiritless aimless insects, without 
pluck to hop, much less to bite. But crawl! Lord, how they did 
crawl! Tickle! Lord, how they did tickle! 

Well, I was riding home along the Woronzow-road, looking for- 
ward to my solitary dinner in my solitary hut : the sodden sheep’s- 
flesh—call it not mutton; the tough suet-pudding, which exhausted 
the resources of my camp to supply; looking forward to the forlorn 
evening I should spend, staving off the inevitable turning-in by much 
cigar-smoke and weak brandy pawnee ; staving off inevitable horror, 
the horror of my fever-haunted couch—if two ten-inch planks, a 
’ hair mattress, and a blanket, may be called a couch. I knew the 
whole programme so well. 

First hour. Tickle, tickle, tickle by the fleas. The drowsy god, 
a horrid fiend; the sinking into sleep, a falling into fathomless 
abyss; then a starting bolt upright, wet with cold sweat, intense 
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darkness weighing upon the brain. Howling of dogs or fiends ; 
howling and scratching at the very planks under your bed ; devilish 
tintinnabulation of all unholy sounds about you. Tickle, tickle, 
tickle, the one recurring air in this devil’s overture. 

Second hour. A sinking off into a sleep, which is more like a 
swoon; inexpressible incubus of nameless horror brooding over you; 
sleep, a long struggle against infinite hopeless bewilderment, till 
your soul rallying in one last despairing struggle, you awake. 

Third hour. Blessed morn, whose refracted beams are now show- 
ing a patch of gray on the wall of my gloomy hut. Blessed day- 
father, the very herald of whose coming, chilly dawn, drives the dark 
shadows home to their brooding mother, darkness! Ah, that I had 
some litany to sing to thee, bounteous sun-god ! 

Fourth hour. The fleas have sunk to sleep, their night com- 
menced, and drowsy god to me in most benignant shape tranquil 
descends. A pause in the overture; but the skilful composer, the 
father of it—husband too, I should say, of foul mother darkness 
just gone—anon strikes up, and still maintains the air, with multi- 
tudinous variations—no longer with soft string, but now with sound- 
ing brass. Hum, tickle, buzz! hum, tickle, buzz! The flies be- 
gin. Farewell, drowsy god. Repose impossible. 

Fifth hour. Let me now woo the fair nymph presiding over 
fountains, that she may pour refreshing streams over my fever- 
parched skin. 

‘Tomkins, my tub!’ I shout into the morning air. 

My gloomy thoughts are all at once scattered by the sound of 
approaching hoofs, and in a cloud of dust appears a clattering group 
of officers, richly gilt. Among them too a man I know—an old 
chum of mine—Assistant Commissary-General Bunk. 

‘Come along, Mumps; come and dine at Balaclava. Have a 
jolly lark after at Kadikoi. Winding-up accounts, eh? O, bother 
accounts ; come along.’ 

I went ; and as we galloped away towards Balaclava, I broached 
to my friend Bunk a thing which bothered me. 

‘Bunk, have you got any pepper to spare ?’ 

‘Pepper? No. I’ve got a million pounds of wood to the good, 
no end of hay, lime-juice too, hogsheads of it ; but pepper—no.’ 

Understand, dear reader, that these are not actual bodily stores 
we are talking of. They are only figures of account. In theory a 
commissariat officer was responsible for all stores delivered into his 
charge to the utmost carat. As, for the most part, he had no means 
of checking the quantities transferred to him, and as in issuing 
rations to large numbers there is unavoidable waste and loss, it fre- 
quently happened that, on winding-up his accounts, the commis- 
sariat officer found himself vastly out in his calculations, most 
frequently on the wrong side, sometimes on the right. It chiefly de- 
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pended on the storekeeper. If he had a lavish hand, your balances 
suffered ; ifa stingy one, you often rejoiced in surplus. Now in wind- 
ing-up, the surplusage of one man was, by an arrangement among 
the various officers, exchangeable against the surplusage of another 
man. Thus, if A had a nominal surplus of a thousand hundred- 
weight of hay and a deficiency of a hundred pounds of tea, whilst 
B suffered from a deficiency of hay and a plethora of tea, by mutual 
exchange of vouchers each was in a position to wind-up his accounts 
satisfactorily. The arrangement was a defensive weapon against red 
tape, and answered very well. 

‘What shall I do, Bunk? I’ve got an awful deficiency in pepper. 
How much? Five hundred pounds.’ 

‘Whew! I’m afraid you won’t get anybody to let you have that. 
I know pepper’s scarce with everybody ;—but five hundred pounds! 
Well, don’t bother yourself. If it comes to the worst, they can only 
make you pay for it.” 

It’s amazing how much worry and bother a just and reasonable 
temper entails upon a man. Bunk would never have incurred such 
a deficiency. His storekeeper would no more have ventured to hint 
at such a fact to Bunk thar he’d have ventured to jump down his 
throat. And he would have squared it somehow, without Bunk 
knowing anything about it. But I had investigated the matter 
patiently, and had found the storekeeper not to blame, the fault 
being, indeed, in the leaky nature of the tins which held, or failed 
to hold, the pepper. Much of the five hundred pounds I was now 
short of was no doubt, could it have been traced, lying in the bilge 
of one of her Majesty’s transports. 

Well, I dined at Balaclava, and shared in the lark at Kadikoi— 
a lark which involved a collision with the Provost Marshal, and the 
contingency—happily never realised—of half a dozen courts-martial. 

But I felt better for it, considerably better—more fit to face 
the pepper question; which had been brooding over meso long. On 
my return to camp I sent for my storekeeper. 

‘Flook, we’ll go down to the store-hut and see about this 
pepper.’ 

The pepper had been enclosed in small tins, which again were 
enclosed in casks. Some half-dozen of these casks lay about the 
storehouse. At the bottom of each cask was a small quantity of 
dark matter which had once been pepper—a portion of the leakage 
from the tins. 

‘Here’s some of the lost pepper, Flook,’ said I, pointing to the 
casks. 

‘ Ay, there’s a poond or twa there, sir.’ 

‘That’s a long way off five hundred though, ain’t it, Flook ?’ 

‘ Verra true, sir.’ 

One end of the hut was vacant of stores. It abutted on the 
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storekeepers’ huts, and had been used by them as a receptacle for 
the ashes which had come from their wood-fire. 

‘What the deuce is all this,’ Flook ?’ said I, stirring the heap 
of ashes with my foot. 

‘It'll just be the wood-eshes we put doon here, sir.’ 

‘ Flook,’ said I, looking intently into the heap, ‘I’m certain 
there’s some of my pepper here.’ 

‘ Noo for certain, sir, I’m sure—’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, Flook; I’m sure there’s been an escape of 
pepper here. Fetch a sieve. Now riddle a little of that into yonder 
cask. Didn’t I tell you? That’s my pepper to a certainty.’ 

‘ Weel, it’s verra like it, sir,’ said the Scot with a grin. 

‘Now, Flook, don’t you leave that heap till you’ve riddled my 
five hundred pounds of pepper back again; and then we'll have a 
board and condemn it.’ 

Which we did. 
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THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Pife of Amicia Lady Stoeetapple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER XXIX., LORD PENNYROYAL ON HATS, 


Tuey all slept well that night; even Mr. Marjoram had rest from 
his troubles.¢ They had both of them a night to make up, and so 
Mrs. Marjoram woke up next morning in a very good humour for 
her. It was a lovely day, with a gentle breeze, and everything was 
so sweet and fresh after the rain. It was a good sign, too, that 
every one was down to prayers. It must be confessed that Amicia 
would have given anything to skip them, and have another hour at 
least in bed; but she dared not. She was afraid she might give an 
advantage to Florry if she were lazy, and so she came down five 
minutes before the time, to be quite safe. It is so easy to be early 
when one’s heart is set on anything. 

Of course Lord Pennyroyal was punctual. He was a clock that 
needed no regulating; and if the Horse-Guards clock, or even ‘ Big 
Ben’ of Westminster, were as regular as Lord Pennyroyal, why, it 
would be better, though they are on the whole excellent time-keepers. 
He was always wound up, and his works—we mean his internal 
works, the springs on which he acted—never wanted regulating. 

‘A punctual husband makes a punctual wife,’ says the proverb ; 
and if Lady Pennyroyal had been an unpunctual person, a long course 
of living with Lord Pennyroyal would have made her as regular as 
himself. But she was both punctual by nature and by practice, and 
so she was doubly punctual. 

Florry and Alice were there. Even Count Pantouffles was there. 
Mr. Beeswing brought him under his wing, and had convinced him 
he was not committing a mortal sin in listening to family worship. 

‘ Besides,’ he said with great inconsistency, forgetting his former 
scruples, ‘I will not confess this sin, mon cher, and then my direc- 
tor will know nothing about it.’ 

Lord Pennyroyal was very gracious, both at breakfast and after- 
wards. He was not very fond of young men. He looked on all 
young men as a source of expense, and was always wishing that he 
had daughters, because in the long run they cost so much less than 
boys. ‘You must educate a boy,’ he said, ‘whatever his talents 
may be. But if a girl is ugly or stupid, what’s the good of teach- 
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ing her anything?’ If he had been a Catholic, perhaps he would 
have treated such unhappy girls as that humorist, Rabelais, pro- 
posed, and shut them up in convents and nunneries. 

Whenever, therefore, Lord Pennyroyal condescended to speak 
to young men, he did it in the way of example and advice. 

On that memorable morning of June the 3d, 1870, Lord Penny- 
royal took advantage of the rise after breakfast, just as he was put- 
ting on his hat to take a turn on the terrace, to ask Harry and 
Edward—we are not sure that he did not include Count Pantouffles 
as well, but certainly Harry and Edward— 

‘What do you young men do with your old hats ?’ 

Whether he meant it or not, Count Pantouffles felt where there 
was any question of hats he ought to answer. No man in the 
world probably wore out so many hats in the year, and so he said, 

‘When I have done with them, I give them to my valet.’ 

‘And a pretty penny he makes out of them, I'll be bound,’ said 
Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘I wear mine out,’ said Harry. ‘I’m sure I don’t know what 
becomes of them.’ 

_ €T throw mine away, or leave them at the club, or in the rail- 
way, like an old umbrella,’ said Edward. 

‘What waste in both of you! Waste will be the ruin of you 
both.’ 

Then he paused, and slowly lifting his hat from off his head, he 
added : 

‘What do you think this hat is worth ?’ 

Count Pantouffles looked into it and recoiled. It was the fil- 
thiest hat inside you ever saw, and that of course is saying a good 

deal. 
: ‘I am sure I cannot say,’ said the Count. 

‘ Half-a-crown,’ said Harry; ‘ but I don’t think I should like to 
invest in it.’ 

‘There you are wrong,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘This hat is 
worth at least five shillings.’ 

Then he proceeded, and asked seriously a question often heard 
of in London streets, in jest : 

‘Who is your hatter, Mr. Fortescue ?’ 

‘Lincoln and Bennett,’ said Harry. 

‘ And mine too,’ said Edward. 

‘ There you are wrong again to go to so expensive a firm. I 
have no hatter,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘ Where, then, do you get your hats?’ asked Count Pantouffles 
with a vacant stare. 

‘Depend on it,’ whispered Harry to Edward, ‘he steals them. 
If we were to steal them, we should be taken up; but he is a peer, 
and has privilege of Parliament. No man dare take him up.’ 
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‘I buy them everywhere and anywhere,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘Anywhere and everywhere! I don’t understand,’ said Pan- 
touffles. ‘Is it the name of a firm ?’ 

‘I mean,’ said Lord Pennyroyal positively, ‘that I have no 
fixed hatter, but that I buy my hats, now at this shop, and now at 
another.’ 

‘ Very interesting,’ said Count Pantoufiles. ‘ Why take so much 
trouble ?’ 

‘It is not only interesting, but it is very economical,’ said Lord 
Pennyroyal ; ‘and so you will say when you hear my plan.’ 

‘Let us hear it,’ said Harry, much in the same tone as a curate 
with a bad cold says, ‘ Let us pray.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘when I think my hat is 
getting shabby, say like this, I make up my mind to sell it.’ 

‘To sell it!’ said Harry and Edward and Pantoufiles in one 
breath. ‘ To sell it!’ 

‘Yes, to sell it,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘ Where’s the harm ?’ 

‘O, none at all,’ said Harry. ‘I only thought you might not 
like to have a Jew into your house in Grosvenor-square, and bargain 
with him for your old hat.’ 

‘Young man,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, with a severity quite equal 
to that of Colonel Barker, ‘it is not my custom to bargain with old- 
clothes men.’ 

‘I thought you might,’ said Harry. 

‘Not at all,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘When I go back to town, 
I shall put on this hat, and walk down Holborn, or the Strand, or 
Cheapside ; and when I come to a hatter’s, I shall goin. It must 
be a second-rate hatter’s, for your expensive shops don’t like it. 
Then I try on a hat ; and when I have got one to fit me, and they 
name the price, I say, How much will you give me for my old hat ? 
And if they name what I think it is worth, I pay the difference, 
leave my old hat there, and walk off with the new one. If they 
won’t give me my price—I shall ask five shillings for this—I go 
on till I find a shop that will give it. That’s what I do with my 
old hats, and that’s why I said I had no hatter. Do you understand 
now, Count ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said the Count. ‘It does you much credit.’ 

‘O, if you would only sell your old hats, Count, you would save 
so much money!’ said Lord Pennyroyal enthusiastically. 

‘I am afraid it is too late to begin. My valet is too accustomed 
to them,’ said Count Pantoufiles. 

After telling this story, Lord Pennyroyal put on his hat and 
turned out on to the terrace, while Harry and Edward went into the 
lime avenue to have a ‘ weed.’ 

‘Nasty old hunks!’ said Harry. ‘Who ever heard of selling 
one’s old hats? And with such an income!’ 
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‘It is very mean,’ said Edward. ‘I suppose some day or other 
it will be all the better for Rosemary.’ 

‘Now mark my words,’ said Harry. ‘Lord Pennyroyal will live 
till he is ninety. How old is he now—seventy? Well, that gives 
him twenty years more to live. How old is Rosemary—thirty-seven ? 
Well, when he succeeds he will be fifty-seven. Say he has 400,0001. 
a year. He’ll have more, but say only 400,000/. a year. Don’t you 
think that he would be a much happier man, say, with 20,0001. a 
year now, than if he had to wait all those years to come into that 
enormous fortune? He'll get his money when he can’t enjoy it, 
and when he’s an old man. Give me my money when I’m young.’ 

‘ Well, old fellow, you have got it,’ said Edward, ‘and so have 
I. It isn’t very much, you know; but, such as it is, we have both 
got it; and I really do think we enjoy life.’ 

‘Of course we do,’ said Harry. ‘For my part, I wouldn’t be 
any one else than Harry Fortescue for all the world.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Edward. ‘I was going to say even if I were 
Harry Fortescue ; but, after all, I think we are both better as we 
. are.’ 

‘ There can’t be a doubt of it,’ said Harry. ‘ And now let us go 
and look after the ladies.’ 


CHapTeR XXX. 
IN THE SHADE BY THE RIVER’S BANK. 


THat was Friday morning, you know, and the great question to 
be settled in the drawing-room was, what was to be done during the 
day. You know Mr. Sonderling was coming to luncheon ; but what 
was to be done between breakfast and that meal? It was too fine 
to stay at home, that was certain. Even Count Pantouffles and Mr. 
Beeswing gave up their billiards, and there was a longing for the 
open air in the whole party, which was quite refreshing. 

Sir Thomas Carlton, on account of Lord Pennyroyal, for once 
gave up going to town to superintend the issue of the Timbuctoo 
Loan. It was soon settled that he should drive Lord Pennyroyal 
over to his model farm, where, what with draining works, and short- 
horns, and chaff-cutters, and clod-crushers, and scarifiers, they might 
spend the time profitably till luncheon. Lord Pennyroyal, like a 
wise man, never killed his time; he spent it, and got interest out 
of it. True to his character, he had spent many thousand pounds 
in draining and improving his estates, and building good cottages 
for his tenantry. Not fine, uncomfortable, architectural cottages, 
full of smoke and draughts, but solid, well-planned, well-drained 
square cottages, very plain outside, and very nice inside. He had 
scarcely ever made a speech in his life; and on one of these rare 
occasions he had expended eloquence which, if reported, would have 
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filled two columns of the Times, in denouncing to his face the ini- 
quity of a pretender who had built him a dozen cottages, every one 
of which smoked. We need hardly say that builder never had another 
chance of suffocating Lord Pennyroyal’s peasantry by smoke. ‘A 
smoky chimney,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘is worse than a scolding 
wife. A man may do without his wife, but, in this climate at least, 
he must have a roofover his head; and ifthe rooms under that roof 
are to be filled with smoke from morning till night, what can a poor 
man do but go to the beer-shop ?’ 

Lord Pennyroyal, therefore, was as glad to go with Sir Thomas 
Carlton as Sir Thomas to show him his improvements, and the two 
started in high spirits. 

‘ Dear Lady Pennyroyal,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘I should so like to 
drive you down to the river at the bottom of the ehase.’ And turn- 
ing to Florry—‘ Don’t you think, Florry, you might persuade some 
of the party to walk down to the river? there’s shade, you know, 
here and there all across the park, and down on the bank there are 
lovely trees.’ 

‘T’'ll try and persuade them,’ said Florry. ‘ Who’s ready to fol- 
low me to the river? Hold up your hands.’ 

The result of this was, that:every one but Mrs. Marjoram and 
Count Pantouffles held up their hands. 

‘Why don’t you hold your hand up, Count?’ said Amicia. 

‘ Because it is too hot,’ said the Count. 

‘Too hot! too hot to hold up your hand!’ 

‘O no,’ said the Count; ‘too hot to walk. Iam not a good 
walker.’ 

‘Perhaps mamma will take you in the pony-carriage,’ said 
Florry. Then turning to Mrs. Marjoram, she said, ‘ Perhaps Mrs. 
Marjoram would like to go, and then there would be no room for 
you.’ 

‘OQ, pray do not think of me,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I seldom 
go out before luncheon ; and besides, I have my diary to fill up and 
letters to write. My time will be fully occupied.’ 

_ In that case,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘we can find room for you, 
Count ; but I am sure it would do you a deal of good to walk a little 
more.’ 

‘I do walk so much in town,’ said the Count; ‘in the country 
I try to rest.’ 

So the ponies were ordered; and before they came to the door, 
the rest of the party assembled on the terrace, like swallows gather- 
ing for a migration. Florry and Alice and Amicia were among the 
first. They dressed as it were by steam, fearing that Harry For- 
tescue might be snapped up by the other side. Then came Colonel 
and Mrs. Barker, and Mr. Marjoram, and last of all, in a group, 
Harry and Edward, and Mr. Beeswing and Count Pantouffiles. 
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‘ Are we all ready ?’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘Then start fair, and 
pray see how slow we can go. Let it be a donkey-race to the river, 
in which the last in wins.’ 

Then they plunged into the sunshine, though it fortunately was 
not nearly so hot as it had been the day before. They made straight 
for the river, which was about a mile off, and could be seen winding 
round the park like a silver snake; and every now and then they 
stopped for shade under a huge oak, or chestnut, or beech. At the 
very first of these, Harry Fortescue threw himself on the ground, 
and said they ought to make a long halt, it was so hot. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said Amicia, sitting down by his side. 
Mr. Beeswing and the rest were for going on, and leaving the lazy 
pair by themselves. 

‘They are like over-driven cattle,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ which 
you see lying so demurely in the middle of a London street. There 
they must lie till they are rested, for no power on earth can make 
them get up.’ 

‘Do you know, I feel very much like a cow myself,’ said Florry, 
throwing herself down on the grass. ‘And, Alice, I am sure you 
look quite white with fatigue. You had better sit down; and you 
too, Mr. Vernon; and let the rest go on to the river.’ 

‘What stuff!’ said Colonel Barker. ‘Why, we have only 
marched—I mean walked—two hundred yards; how can any one 
be tired ?’ 

‘That depends upon constitution,’ said Florry. ‘ Fatigue comes 
on some people so suddenly. I felt strong enough till we got into 
the heat of the sun, and all at once I felt so tired, just like Lady 
Sweetapple ; I felt I could not stir a step till I had some rest.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ said Colonel Barker ; ‘ our men marched 
right across the Runn of Cutch without turning a hair.’ 

‘O, pray run down to the river with your Runn of Cutch!’ cried 
Harry; ‘it makes me hotter than ever to hear of it.’ 

‘Well, if they won’t they won’t,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ and 
we must leave them as they are; but I call it very wilful, Miss 
Florry.’ 

‘ Now do go along,’ said Florry, ‘and mind you walk as slowly 
as a tortoise, as you said—I-won’t name the animal you named, 
because I don’t want to hurt your feelings; but mind and walk very 
slowly ; and then as soon as Lady Sweetapple is rested, and I am 
rested, we will jump up and run on and catch you up, and be at the 
river’s brink before you. Now do be off, there’s a good man.’ 

So the five young ones were left sitting on the grass in the 
shade. When they were gone, Lady Sweetapple said, 

‘Why don’t you say something, Mr. Fortescue ?” 

‘Madam,’ said Harry, mimicking Mr. Sonderling, ‘I reflect.’ 

They all laughed at that, and even Amicia laughed, though she 
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felt the very mention of Mr. Sonderling brought her on dangerous 
ground. 

‘ Yes,’ said Florry ; ‘ capitally imitated, Mr. Fortescue. What 
a strange man Mr. Sonderling is! Have you known him a very long 
time, Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘ A very long time,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Before you were what you are now?’ said Florry. 

‘ Of course,’ said Amicia; ‘ how could it be otherwise ?’ 

‘But I mean before you were Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘Before I was Lady Sweetapple,’ said Amicia, nodding assent. 

‘ And ifit is not very rude,’ said Florry, ‘ might I ask what your 
name was before it was Sweetapple ?’ 

This, we know, was very rude of Florry; but you must forgive 
her, for she was only rude because she was so fond of Harry For- 
tescue. She was cruel, as all women are when they have their rivals, 
as they think, on the hip. 

‘My name,’ said Amicia, in her lowest and sweetest of voices, 
‘was Smith.’ 

‘ Amicia Smith ?’ said Florry. 

‘Yes, Amicia Smith, or, as my father always called me, Amice.’ 

‘ And pray where did you first see Mr. Sonderling ? and did he 
know you very well ?’ 

‘ At Frankfort,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Frankfort-on-the-Oder ?’ asked Florry, with a refinement of 
cruelty. 

‘No, Frankfort-on-the-Maine,’ said Amicia. 

‘Did you live a long time there ?’ asked Florry. 

‘Yes, a very long time. It is the first place I remember in the 
world.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Florry, ‘when I was there, going up the 
Rhine with papa two years ago, that we went over a very fine public 
building at Frankfort.’ 

‘The Cathedral, the Dom,’ suggested Amicia, ‘ or the Stiidel’s 
Institute, or the Romer ?’ 

‘No,’ said Florry, as soft as silk and as mild as milk. ‘It was 
outside the city, on the Pfingstweide by the Rhine-bank ; and it was 
called an institute, only not an art institute, but a charity. It was 
called the Deaf and Dumb College. Do you know it ?’ 

‘My father,’ said Amicia, ‘lived in that college. He was medi- 
cal attendant to the inmates. I hope you do not think it any dis- 
grace.’ 

*O no, not at all,’ said Florry, ceasing from her inquiries. 

‘I think I am quite rested now, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Amicia ; 
‘we had better go down and join the rest at the river.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Florry. ‘I feel as though I had never been 
tired at all.’ 
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Then they all five sprang on their feet, and without any more 
rests, really overtook the heavy division, as Harry called them, be-- 
fore they reached the river. 

It was a pretty stream, a wilful water. Nothing could keep it 
within bounds. Now it took a turn there, and then a bend there. 
Here it rushed with a great sweep, carving a ‘ monstrous cantle’ out 
of the right bank—we are all so wise about right banks and left 
banks since the recent war. Here it made an island; there a pen- 
insula. Here was its old channel, all dry and deserted; there it 
had just begun to eat away the bank in search of a new bed. Though 
not very broad, it was very deep and very clear. It looked as if it 
were but a foot or two deep; and yet, if you put your foot in it, 
you would be out of your depth at once. In its own heart it was 
resolved to be a river, and to give itself all the airs and graces of a 
river. It would not be a brook; and woe betide the unhappy man 
who, out hunting, called it a brook, put his horse at it, and floun- 
dered in. He was soon taught the difference between a river and 
a brook. 

All along the bank on the High Beech side were willows—old 
willows, not pollarded, but large trees as large as those of which 
a few are still left on Christ-church meadows and Magdalen-walks 
on Cherwell’s bank—Cherwell, that sweet stream which asserts so 
_ well its claim to be a river, though in parts you might almost jump 
across it. But the High Beech river—they call it the Wensome or 
‘ Winsome’ river—was clearer and brighter than the Cherwell. It 
ran more through gravel and sand, I suppose ; and it was filled with 
trout and grayling—more like a Hampshire than an Oxfordshire 
stream, in short. There it ran, ‘ the full and brimming river,’ bright 
in the sunshine ofthe 3d of June. Farther up, away from the bank, 
were clumps of trees, and here and there an oak which almost rivalled 
King Edward’s tree in the girth of its bole and the spread of its 
branches. 

Under one of these stood the pony-carriage, from which Lady 
Carlton had alighted with Lady Pennyroyal and the Count—the 
constant Count, constant in his outward polish and internal empti- 
ness. He was not at all unlike a well-cleaned boot, bright and 
shining outside, but inside all hollowness and dirty leather. 

‘Before you, after all,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘We thought you 
were never coming.’ 

‘Your ponies are fresh, mamma,’ said Florry, ‘and don’t feel 
the heat. We had to rest ever so long under a tree.’ 

Then they all walked down close to the river, and sat down by 
the bank under the shade of one of the tall willows, and looked at 
the shoals of fish, and watched a pair of water-ousels, dashing into 
the stream, walking under water, emerging with a fish, swallowing 
it, and then diving down again to repeat the same feat. 
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‘What pretty black and white birds!’ said Amicia. ‘I have 
often seen them in Germany when I was young, along the Rhine- 
bank.’ 

‘There goes a kingfisher !’ said Edward—as if he need have said 
so !—as the beautiful bird which ladies’ hats will soon extirpate made 
its peculiar dart along the water, out of the shade into the sunshine, 
and, striking its fish, returned again into the shade. 

‘ That bird is like life,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ Out of gloom and 
shade into the warm sunshine for a little space, doing something ; 
and then back into the shade again.’ 

* * But suppose one does nothing?’ asked Count Pantoufiles ; 
‘ what then ?’ ' 

‘In that case,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘ you could, I am afraid, be 
neither called a man nor a kingfisher.’ 

‘You see,’ Mr. Beeswing went on, ‘the kingfisher—there he 
darts again—for all his bright dress, gets his living by doing some- 
thing, and doing it very often.’ 

‘He must find it very dull,’ said Florry, ‘ doing the same thing 
over and over again for hours and hours, and days and days.’ 

‘ He likes it, because he knows no better,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
‘ Besides, I daresay he does not find it at all dull. He is feeding 
his wife and family by his work.’ 

‘ Very like a clerk in a bank, or a merchant’s office, only they 
know better.’ 

‘But what better could a man do,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ than 
feed his wife and family ?’ 

‘I will tell you, Colonel,’ said Harry, ‘ when I have a wife and 
family ; but I am afraid if my wife and family live by my exertions, 
they will not have much to live on.’ , 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Florry, ‘I thought you were at the 
Bar!’ 

‘So I am,’ said Harry, ‘and so is Fdward. We're both at the 
Bar, are we not, Ned? And what di. we make the first year ?’ 

‘ Not over much,’ said Edward Vernon ; ‘ not enough to pay our 
clerk a guinea a week between us. But then you know, Harry, we 
never tried.’ 

‘Try!’ said Harry. ‘Did we not go circuit and hear Mr. Jus- 
tice Sharp make his famous jokes? Did we not hear him try ever 
so many old women for stealing fagots, just as Sinaminta the gipsy 
told us, and ever so many poachers ? and was not one man sentenced 
for cutting his wife’s throat, and hanged, and a wife for poisoning 
her husband, and pardoned ?’ 

‘Very true,’ said Edward; ‘ and we went to sessions also, and saw 
all the lesser offenders tried ; only we never got a brief; and we sat 
days and days in Westminster Hall in our wigs, as wise as owls, 
and still we had no briefs.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Harry, rather bitterly. ‘In town the attorneys said 
we were too great swells to care about business, our hands too clean 
to do the dirty work of the law; so they gave their briefs to their 
own sons, whose birth was low enough and their hands dirty enough, 
Heaven knows, for any work. That is what we find in town; in 
the country it is worse. There, at sessions and circuits, we find 
what is called a strong local Bar, which recorders, and even judges 
of assize, are so fond of flattering. But, bless you, this strong local 
Bar is only another form of the attorney grievance. It is all made 
up of the sons of local attorneys. No fellow can compete against 
such a dead attorney weight all over the country.’ 

‘What a long speech!’ said Amicia. ‘It makes me think you 
would get on very well at the Bar, Mr. Fortescue, if you only had 
a chance.’ 

‘That’s where it is,’ said Harry. ‘At Oxford, where I was a 
little known, I did once have a brief, because one of the local Bar 
had over-eaten himself at some swanhopping corporation feast down 
at Sandford, when his father—of course ‘‘ the eminent attorney,” as 
the local penny-a-liners called him—was mayor. It was for poach- 
ing, of course, and I had to defend the accused. What was the 
result ? I sat up half the night and prepared an address to the jury, 
which must have got the prisoner off; but when the case came on 
next morning the wretch pleaded guilty.’ 

* ‘But if he was guilty,’ said Alice, ‘ oughtn’t he to have pleaded 
guilty ?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about that,’ said Harry. ‘Edward had 
better answer you, Miss Alice. All I know is he spoilt my speech, 
my maiden and only speech; for I had never had anything before 
but a motion, of course.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who was rather in a crucifying mood 
this morning, ‘ oughtn’t both you and Edward Vernon to be in court 
at this very moment, in Westminster Hall, or at Guildhall, following 
your profession ?’ 

‘Of.course we ought,’ said Harry. 

‘ Why, then, are you not there ?’ 

‘ Because we’re here, and far happier,’ said Harry, throwing a 
stone at a water-rat, which was cautiously trying to swim across the 
stream a little higher up. 

Then he went on with triumph: ‘ Hit him, by Jove, and turned 
him! See, he’s coming back to this bank.’ 

‘ Then you're not like the kingfisher,’ said Mr. Beeowing, ‘ who, 
in all his rich apparel, given him, as Darwin says, to make himself 
lovely and adorable in the eyes of his mate, works and toils, and 
dives and darts, from morning till night, to feed his family.’ 

‘As for that,’ said Harry, ‘it seems to me that life like the 
kingfisher’s, if it’s all work, is not worth having. I prefer play, 
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though I don’t mind working a little; and if you must know, that’s 
why Edward and I are here. We prefer play; and having enough 
to live on and pay our way, we had rather be here at High Beech, 
in your most agreeable though rather catechising company, instead 
of listening to an argument in banco before all the judges in the 
land. We are very happy here; and I don’t think either the attor- 
neys or the attorneys’ sons, or Mr. Justice Sharp himself, will miss 
us on this glorious summer day.’ 

‘But you heard good things sometimes on the circuit,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing. 

‘Not many,’ said Harry. ‘They said it was a dull circuit, and 
soI thought it. The only good thing I remember hearing, Mr. Justice 
Sharp said. The other judge was Mr. Baron Blinker, who can’t see 
two feet before his nose, and always makes a sad hash of his notes. 
He never said a good thing within legal memory; but Mr. Justice 
Sharp did say a very good thing.’ 

‘What was it?’ said Lady Carlton. ‘That is, if it’s a good 
thing in which ladies may share.’ 

‘It is a story suited to the capacity of both the sexes,’ said 
Harry. ‘You must know that on our circuit were two barristers, 
one very tall, and one very short. I'll call the tall barrister Biggs, 
though his name of course isn’t Biggs at all; and the other Manikin, 
though his name isn’t Manikin either. Well, one morning when we 
went into court, it so happened that Mr. Biggs, the tall man, was 
sitting next to Mr. Manikin, the short man; and in the course of 
business Mr. Manikin rose, fully primed, to address the court. Rising 
is a legal term, and means that when a man speaks in court he gets 
on his legs. So Mr. Justice Sharp, when Mr. Manikin rose, looked 
at him sternly for a minute, and said solemnly, 

‘Mr. Manikin, it is usual for counsel,-when they address the 
court, to stand up.” 

‘* But, my lord,” said Mr. Manikin indignantly, ‘“‘I am stand- 
ing up.” 

‘* Then,” said Mr. Justice Sharp, ‘‘ Mr. Biggs, may I trouble 
you to sit down ?”” And so that eminent judge hit both those worthy 
counsel, against whom it was whispered that he had rather a spite, 
with one stone.’ 

Every one laughed at this story, except Count Pantouffles, who 
could not see the joke. 

‘ How with one stone? I do not understand. Did he throw a 
stone, and hit them both ?’ 

‘Just so,’ said Mr. Beeswing; ‘and I think he made a very 
good shot. I shall tell that story again, Harry, and I sha’n’t say 
where I got it from. Don’t you betray me if I tell it in your company.’ 

‘Why,’ said Edward, ‘every fellow knows it in Westminster 
Hall.’ 
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‘ Very likely,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘ but then the fellows in West- 
minster Hall—those attorneys’ sons of whom you were talking — 
don’t often, I am thankful to say, dine where I dine; and so, for 
some time at least, I shall have the story all to myself.’ 

‘But, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Amicia, ‘have you no ambition ?’ 

‘Not much,’ said Harry. ‘At my time of life, ambition is 
nearly all taken out of one, after one has had so many disappoint- 
ments.’ 

‘That is not behaving like the kingfisher. He very seldom 
misses his mark; but when he does, he doesn’t sit on a stone and 
sulk. He tries again, and so he goes on till he has fed his wife 
and family, as Mr. Beeswing says, and after that he fills his own 
crop; and then, and not till then, he sits on a stone and—’ 

‘ Reflects, as Mr. Sonderling says,’ said Harry. 

‘ Digests, I should say,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘I make no dis- 
tinction between reflecting and digesting. The ruminating process 
is the same in both states.’ 

‘ And recollect,’ said Harry, ‘ by the time the kingfisher has fed 
his family, and filled his own crop, he is an old bird, and fit for 
nothing else. He, at least, has no ambition. His strength is to 
sit still.’ 

_ Yes,’ said Amicia; ‘but you will not, or you cannot, under- 
stand. Ofcourse a man, or for that matter a kingfisher, has no 
ambition when he is old. Ambition in the old is an uncomfortable 
feeling or passion—the desire to get something which can never be 
fulfilled. But in the young, at your time of life, Mr. Fortescue, it 
is the noblest incentive to action. There are no great men who 
have not been ambitious in early life.’ 

‘Yes; but I am not a great man, and never shall be one,’ said 
Harry. , 

‘You might be, if you chose,’ said Amicia sharply.—‘ Don’t 
you think he might, Mr. Beeswing ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mr. Beeswing. Then in a melancholy way, 
‘I am afraid both Harry and Edward are too like me to get on. 
They’re too idle, too fond of lying by the side of clear streams with 
lovely women, and other men as idle as themselves ; and so, and so, 
the stream of life runs by, and they find themselves idle obstinate 
old fogies, who have never done a day’s work in all their lives that 
they could help. You see, if a man runs cunning, and shirks work 
in England, there’s no chance for him. Without work as constant 
as that kingfisher, no man can succeed in England.’ 

‘It’s a great pity,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, who was a thorough 
Tory; ‘and that’s how it is that great posts are filled with low- 
lived democratic people, who have nothing to lose ; and so the taxes 
are laid on the rich, and taken off the poor.’ 

‘ And isn’t that a very good arrangement?’ said Florry. ‘ Sup- 
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pose the taxes were laid on the poor, why, they couldn’t pay them ; 
but somebody must pay them, and so the rich would have to pay, 
after all. It would come to the same thing.’ 

‘But I mean the poor, or the lower classes, if you like the term 
better, ought to bear their share,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘If they 
don’t, they will lose all self-respect, and we shall have, as Lord 
Pennyroyal says, annual parliaments, members paid to tax other 
people, and a redistribution of all the landed estates in the country.’ 

‘Dear me, how shocking!’ said Lady Sweetapple. 

‘It has been done in other countries,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘and 
what has been done there might be done here.’ 

‘I don’t much care,’ said Harry. ‘They won’t level down to 
us, I suppose, Ned. They can’t say that you or I have much stake 
in the country, though our money is in the Funds.’ 

‘ That’s just what I complain of,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ Young 
men say they don’t care, and expect us to take that as an answer. 
Why, it’s no answer at all. They ought to care; they ought to 
care to succeed at the Bar, to go into Parliament, to be good speak- 
ers, to take office if they’re fit for it, to be good clerks, heads of 
departments, governors of colonies, foreign ministers, and ministers 
of the crown; but they don’t care to take the pains to begin. They 
will never put their best foot forward, and so all these offices fall 
into the hands of low people. That will be the ruin of the country.’ 

‘But if the low people have the wits and brains,’ said Amicia, 
‘and are fitter for all these places ?’ 

‘ That I deny,’ said Lady Pennyroyal stoutly. ‘ Our class have 
better wits and brains than any other class in the country. Look 
too at the vantage-ground from which we start, with our lands, in- 
come, and social position; and then don’t tell me that our young 
men ought not to outstrip every other class in the country in any 
competition, if they would only take the pains. But they are idle, 
they are lazy, and won’t take the pains.’ 

‘But it’s so pleasant to be idle,’ said Harry; ‘ especially when 
it’s so hot.’ 

‘I am afraid you are incorrigible,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘Thank 
you for your story, Mr. Fortescue, and for your frankness. At any 
rate, we have been very lucky; and if we have not been quite as 
industrious as the kingfisher—there he darts again—or as the 
water-ousels, at any rate we have had some very improving dis- 
course, and I hope both you young men will lay it to heart.’ 

So they walked towards the pony-carriage, where the ponies had 
not led a life of idleness; for the flies tormented them so that they 
had hard work to keep them off, even with the help of their groom. 

‘Count Pantoufiles,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ will you get in ?’ 

This she said after she and Lady Pennyroyal had taken their 
seats. 
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‘ Certainly,’ said the Count, with a smile and a bow, which 
showed that, in his opinion, smiling and bowing were as music and 
painting among the liberal arts. If any thought ran through the 
rooms of his empty head, it was, no doubt, that a man who had 
raised bowing and smiling to the dignity of the liberal arts could 
not be said to have spent his life in vain. Before Pantouffles came, 
bowing was a mere fashion; he had made it a law; seized the mere 
habit and custom, and made it an institution. Compared with other 
bowers, he was as a sober man amongst drunkards. For him, then, 
Lady Pennyroyal’s reproaches had no force. Whatever Harry and 
Edward might be or do, his time had not been wasted ; and he might 
sit down and eat three full meals a day with as safe a conscience as 
the kingfisher, which he so much resembled in the splendour of his 
attire. 

The walking party returned, not as they had come down to the 
river, in detachments, but in one body. They were gay and joyous, 
and no one could see, from Amicia’s behaviour, that she felt the 
least hurt at Florry’s cross-examination under the tree. And so, 
with many jokes and jeers from Mr. Beeswing, and denunciations 
from Colonel Barker and his wife and Mr. Marjoram against the 
idleness of young men of the present time, they reached the Hall, 
puffing and panting, and there found Mr. Sonderlirg waiting for them, 
deep as usual in his own thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS EDITH PRICE. 


Now we must go to quite another place; but first we must say 
the reader has been very good and very patient with us. Many a 
time they must have said to themselves, ‘We wish, quite as much 
as Lady Sweetapple, to have this mystery cleared up about Miss 
Edith Price. Is she a lady, or a low-lived person such as Mrs. 
Crump imagined her?’ Dear reader, do you think we should take 
you into bad company? Why will you not put faith in us to bring 
you through a story which shall offend no one? You may take our 
word for it, Miss Edith Price is a thoroughly respectable .person ; 
and if any proof were needed of it, we may tell you that she lived 
with her mother at No. — Lupus-street. ‘ But the mother might 
not be respectable,’ you object. We tell you they were both re- 
spectable, both mother and daughter; but they were very poor. 
Poverty —we have it on high classical authority—-made men ridi- 
culous in old times; and really, with all our Christianity, we are 
not sure that it does not make men just as ridiculous now in the 
nineteenth century. In London, we should like to know, what can 
‘a poor man do? If you say that every poor man can support him- 
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self in London, we are glad to hear it; but if we are to believe you, 
what becomes of our heavy rates, which increase, year after year, in 
geometrical progression? ‘O, but,’ you say, ‘a respectable poor 
man.’ We are glad to hear it again; but if a respectable poor man 
can support himself here in this Babel, which we altogether deny, 
what, we ask, is a poor respectable woman to do, especially if she 
has been born and bred a lady? Can she support herself? We 
trow not. ‘O yes, she can!’ you will say. ‘She can go out asa 
governess.’ Yes; the mockery of it—go out as a governess! A 
young and tender woman—mind you, she must be young, for no 
mother, if she can help it, will have an old governess—yes, a young 
and tender woman has to compass square and street, rushing hither 
and thither, across parks and along crowded thoroughfares, without 
food or rest; and all for what ? Po teach idle and ignorant and 
wilful children for half-a-crown an hour—a magnificent support ! 
And this only, remember, provided she can get enough ofit. Ifshe 
is not very successful and not have kind friends—for, strange to say, 
some people are kind even to governesses—she may only have one 
pupil a day, for whom she has to walk about in all weathers, lest 
cab or omnibus should swallow up her half-a-crown, or five shillings, 
if she’s so lucky as to get so high pay. Yes, she may go out as a 
governess ; and that is about all she can do. She might, of course, go 
out as a ‘young lady’ in a barmaid’s place, or as another ‘ young 
lady’ in a refreshment-room or a tobacconist’s shop; or she might 
be a ‘young lady’ at a milliner’s, as Kate Nickleby was, with 
what result we all know. But then, these are positions which no 
young lady born and bred could take. If she emigrates to Aus- 
tralia, they will tell her young ladies are a drug; there is no work 
to be had for them ; they are not even fit for wives. A settler’s wife 
should be of ruder and rougher and coarser stock. So your real 
young lady has to come back to England rather worse than she went. 
What becomes of all the poor young ladies no one can tell. One 
thing is certain—they can’t live cheaply in the country, as they used 
in the days before railways; for London prices have come down 
from town with the iron road and established themselves everywhere ; 
so that cheapness, like modesty, has fled to heaven, where we hope 
to renew our acquaintance with both of them some of these days. 
We have got so far, therefore, in our inquiries as to Edith Price. 
She and her younger sister lived with their mother. They were poor, 
but very respectable, and they did nothing for their living ; for Edith 
was only just old enough to make up her mind to go out as a go- 
verness. Indeed, she was trying hard to go out, but could hear of 
nothing to suit her. How, then, did they live, and who supported 
them? Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon. ‘ We ought to blush 
to write it,’ you say, Mrs. Propriety. Not at all; it is rather you 
that ought to blush, horrid old hag, for your wicked suggestion. 
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Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon supported both these young 
ladies, and, more than that, their bedridden mother also, out of that 
competence with which they were cursed. We do not blush for 
them, but are proud of them. It was their great virtue, and not 
their vice. Yes, they supported this helpless family; and, more 
than that, not a soul knew of their generous act, save those three 
lone women. You see at once, therefore, that they were capable of 
noble deeds, these two idle young men; for they did it out of their 
comparatively small income. It would have been nothing for Lord 
Pennyroyal. He might have written them off a cheque for 20,000/., 
and so revealed himself to the widow and her orphans as a special 
providence, and never missed it. The only difference was, that Lord 
Pennyroyal did not do it out of his superfluity, but Harry and Ed- 
ward out of their deficiency. Arid it shall be remembered unto them 
for good, in this story at least. 

On that morning of the 3d of June, while Lord Pennyroyal was 
instructing Harry and Edward how to make money out of their old 
hats, Edith Price and her little sister Mary were sitting by their 
mother’s bedside, in their lodging on the second floor of No. — 
Lupus-street. 

‘ Has it come this morning, Edith ?’ asked her mother in a faint 
voice. 

‘No, mother,’ said Edith. ‘It is very odd; Mr. Fortescue is 
so regular. I can’t think what can have happened.’ 

‘The last week’s rent is owing,’ said Mrs. Price in the same 
low voice. 

‘Yes, mother; and the baker and the butcher have to be paid.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Mrs. Price. ‘Bitter is the bread eaten by 
almsgiving ; but bitterer still is it to have nothing wherewith to buy 
bread.’ 

‘It will come, mother—I mean the cheque,’ said Edith; ‘and 
then, you know, I hope soon to be able to go out as a governess, 
and support you and Mary.’ 

Having said this, she bent over and kissed her mother’s wan 
drawn face, and wept away into her own room and wept bitterly. 

But those were not Peter’s tears. He denied his Master; but 
Edith Price had only denied herself. Hers was a hard life of self- 
denial, and almost privation; and if she wept now, it was not for 
sin, but for shame and sorrow that she had not wherewithal to pay 
her way. 

We of course, and the reader, who, however strait-laced, is, 
we hope, by this time convinced that, in introducing them to the 
Prices, we are not leading him or her into bad company—we well 
know the reason why the cheque never came. We know how anxi- 
ous Edward was that it should go, and how Harry had answered that 
he had sent it in a letter. We also know, from the confession of 
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Mrs. Crump, what became of the letter; and as she mentioned the 
cheque, this is a farther proof that the story she told her mistress 
was true, and that the letter had really been burnt downstairs at 
High Beech. We also see that what is one person’s fun is another’s 
grief, and how those high jinks and scrambling for letters in the 
housekeeper’s room led to real misery in Lupus-street. 

‘I must write a letter to Mr. Fortescue,’ said Edith. ‘It will 
kill mother if the rent and bills are not paid.’ 

To say was to do with Edith Price. Thoroughly feminine, she 
was a woman of action; but when she shook the tears out of her 
eyes, and sat down to write, she said, 

‘How stupid Iam! When he last wrote, he said he was going 
out of town. I must go to his chambers to find out his address. 
He must have written, and there must be some mistake.’ 

‘I am going out a little step, mother,’ said Edith. ‘I sha’n’t 
be very long; Mary will sit by you till I come back.’ 

‘Go, darling,’ said her mother in a faint voice. ‘ Mind and take 
care of yourself in the streets.’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Edith; and she was gone. 

Lupus-street is not a very lively place. We say this with the 
fear of the Lupine race before our eyes, who, we believe, fancy. it is 
an extremely pleasant place. Retired butlers, not of the Ormond 
family, but limping Podagers, full of ale and years, take houses there, 
and let out lodgings. Widows of clerks in the Customs, or super- 
annuated clerks themselves, take houses there, and do the same 
thing. They are very worthy people, doubtless; but worthiness 
does not always go hand in hand with cheerfulness, either in town 
or country. Certainly it is not so in Lupus-street, with its box-like 
houses, and its ‘lodgings to let’ stuck up at the parlour-window of 
every other house which is not a shop. 

Mrs. Nicholson, the landlady of the house where Edith Price 
lodged, was a very good woman; but she had a drunken husband, 
from whom she was separated all the week till Saturday night, when 
he used to pay her a visit, more than half-seas over, and refused to 
leave the house till she had paid him what he called his allowance. 
Think of that, you masters and mistresses who are now and then 
vexed with drunken servants, and think they give you so much 
trouble! Remember the condition of a woman with a drunken 
husband, who insists on seeing her every Saturday night. Mr. 
Nicholson was what might be called Mrs. Nicholson’s absent trouble ; 
and her present one, from which she was never parted, was a family 
of six or seven children, which the generous Nicholson had begotten, 
and then left her to bring up. 

‘O,’ said Mrs. Tanner, a great friend of Mrs. Nicholson, ‘ which 
it was from having been in the same service with her, if the male 
men was only like them male birds we read of, which it is their rule 
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to look after all the young ones themselves, the female birds having 
no trouble, then Mrs. Nicholson might ha’ got some good out of 
her good-for-nothing husband, which at present he was of no kind 
of use to her.’ ,; 

In this somewhat involved sentence, or at least in the doctrine 
of the rights of wives laid down in it, we entirely agree; and if we 
ever have to create the world over again; we will take care to make 
all husbands do their duty, and, let us add, wives also. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Nicholson,’ said Edith Price, as her landlady 
opened the door for her. ‘I sha’n’t be very long away.’ 

‘ Bless her pretty face !’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘If men are men, 
she won’t be long before she gets a husband. But as men go,’ she 
said with a sigh, ‘ perhaps she’s just as well without one.’ 

Mrs. Nicholson was right. Edith Price was a very pretty girl, 
rather slight, very dark, almost too dark, with an olive skin, and 
great black eyes, and real black hair; but not that scrubbing-brush 
Spanish hair—real soft black glossy hair, and plenty of it. She was 
the sort of girl that men looked back after when they passed her in the 
street ; though no man could say that Edith had ever looked back 
herself, or given any man the least encouragement. There was a 
natural dignity and grace about her which protected her; and she 
always said that it did not the least matter if one walked alone in 
London, so that one walked straight on as fast as possible, without 
looking either to the right or to the left. 

So there she is, scudding away along the shady side of Lupus- 
street, to take the boat at Pimlico-pier for the Temple, all to find 
out at Harry’s chambers where Harry Fortescue was. 

‘I don’t think I’ve ever been so far alone,’ said Edith; ‘ but it 
doesn’t matter, I shall be home to dinner.’ 

She just caught the steamer at the pier as it came up, and was 
in half a minute seated on the deck. Away sped the boat to Lam- 
beth-pier ; and then, shooting across the stream, through one of the 
arches of Westminster- bridge, to Westminster-pier, and soon to 
Hungerford, Waterloo -bridge, and finally the Temple. The tide 
was running down, and the weather fine. Altogether, she rather 
enjoyed her ‘ride’ in the steamer, as a fat old woman by her side 
called it ; and she was soon tripping up those horrid steps at the end 
of Essex-street, which the sooner they are pulled down the better. 

*T shall soon know all about it, and I will write the letter, and 
Mr. Fortescue will get it to-morrow. That will be Saturday; and 
he will send the cheque at once by morning mail, and we shall get 
it on Saturday night ; and Mrs. Nicholson will have her money before 
Mr. Nicholson comes.’ 

It is not far from Essex-street to Pump-court, with its chained- 
up pump, formerly so famous for pure water, now merely a gas- and 
sewage-trap. But there was still the inscription at the foot of the 
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pump, ‘ Nothing whatever is to be thrown into this sink,’ as though 
the water of that pump were, as the well Zem-Zem, of priceless 
worth. If Edith had known Latin, she might have paused to construe 
another inscription on the portico facing you at the end of Pump- 
court, which tells how the old colonnade of the Templars having been 
destroyed by fire, these new erections, nova hec, had been raised at 
the cost of the Middle Temple, where please to admire the conceit 
of the nova hec, and then wonder at the taste which could supply 
the place of a splendid medizval cloister by such an architectural 
absurdity as those columns, and, after all, have the face to boast of 
them. 

But Edith Price could not read Latin, and so she was spared 
all criticism on the bad taste of those Benchers two centuries ago. 
One would think our modern Benchers would have let such an in- 
scription perish by time and dirt; but no, they continue to boast of 
their new erection, and every two or three years the inscription is 
repainted, and will be repainted, we suppose, as long as the Temple 
exists. 

This is what we see and say every time we pass through Pump- 
court. That nova hec is an eyesore to us; and we would do like 
the Pharisees, and pass by on the other side, if we could; but we 
ean’t, so we have to see it and endure it every day. But Edith saw 
none of these things. She thought not of pump, or cloister, or 
inscription, but only of getting to Harry Fortescue’s chambers as 
fast as ever she could. ‘I shall soon get the address,’ she said as 
she ran up to the first floor, to the serious inconvenience of an old 
laundress, who was crawling downstairs like a black-beetle, with a 
pitcher in her hand. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Edith, going up two stairs at a time. 

‘ Now I shall have it,’ she said for the third and last time. But 
when she saw the door on which was written, ‘Mr. H. Fortescue, 
Mr. E. Vernon,’ she found it fast closed; the ‘oak was sported,’ in 
fact, to use an Oxford phrase. There was no getting in by knock- 
ing or hammering; and out of the slit for the letters hung a grimy 
label, on which was written, ‘Gone into the country to sessions. 
Return in half an hour.’ 

Now, if Edith Price had been a clerk in the Temple, or even a 
barrister in that cobwebby place, she would have known that if Harry 
Fortescue had really gone to sessions, he was not likely to be back 
in half an hour. But she was not a clerk or a barrister, but a young 
lady of nineteen, and so she believed the label, and went away, 
saying, 

‘It’s very provoking. I must come back in half an hour, and 
then I shall get the address.’ 

So she went off, and walked through Whitefriars, looking for 
St. Paul’s, which she knew was somewhere there.. When she emerged 
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from the ancient Alsatia, the most improved part of London in late 
years, she got into Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and then she asked a 
policeman her way to St. Paul’s. 

‘St. Paul’s, miss ?’ said the gallant policeman. ‘You must be 
a stranger. Why, the way to St. Paul’s is up Ludgate-hill; but 
you can see the dome and the ball and cross up yonder, if you will 
only lift your head.’ 

So Edith lifted her head, and locked as he pointed; and sure 
enough, there was the top of St. Paul’s before her. 

‘Thank you; now I know my way,’ she said, and tripped off. 

‘A very likely girl that,’ said the policeman, using a common 
expression, though, except that it is a term of admiration, we have 
never been able to find out its exact meaning. 

So Edith Price mounted Ludgate-hill, and got to the front of 
St. Paul’s, and actually found her way in and saw what was to be 
seen inside for nothing; and the vergers wanted her to see all that 
was to be seen for something, and even to go up into the ball and 
cross. But poor Edith had only sixpence in her pocket, and she 
knew that would not go very far with vergers, and besides, she was 
getting hungry. 

After she had seen the really hideous monuments in St. Paul’s, 
and felt the cold shudder we all experience in that magnificent but 
most unecclesiastical building, she thought, ‘The label said return 
in half an hour. It must be quite twenty minutes since I left Pump- 
court. I'll go back, and this time I am sure I shall get the ad- 
dress.’ 

So down Ludgate-hill she trotted. Yes, trotted is the word, she 
went so very fast; and in Bridge-street she saw the same police- 
man, who gave her a nod, and said to himself, ‘There goes that 
likely girl back again ;’ and she soon threaded the lanes of White- 
friars, and passed through the Temple-gate, and flew across King’s- 
bench-walk, and into Tanfield-court, for she thought, ‘If I’m not 
back in half an hour, perhaps I sha’n’t get the address after all.’ 
Under the colonnade she flew, and up the stairs to the first floor, 
and what do you think she saw? Why, the same label sticking out 
its ugly lip from the slit in the door, and again telling her, ‘ Gone 
into the country to sessions. Return in half an hour.’ 

‘ How provoking!’ said Edith again. ‘Can Mr. Fortescue or 
his clerk have come in and gone out again, or has no one been here 
since I went to St. Paul’s ?’ 

Just then she heard a slow heavy step on the stairs, and as she 
looked round, she saw the same old laundress crawling upstairs, even 
more like a black-beetle than she seemed before, for she was much 
more grimy. What she had done in that half hour is not recorded, 
but she looked as though she had spent it in a heap of cinders, roll- 
ing herself over and over, to make the colour cling to her. 
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But this aged Cinderella was as precious to Edith Price just 
then as any princess with a diamond slipper. No doubt she was 
Mr. Fortescue’s servant, and could tell her where he was. 

When at last the grimy old heap of clothes had climbed up to 
the landing, and began to stare at Edith with her lack-lustre eyes, 
she seemed about to say something, but Edith anticipated her by 
asking, 

‘ Are you Mr. Fortescue’s servant ?’ 

‘No, young woman, I am not,’ said the old woman. ‘I belong 
to this staircase as laundress, put in here by the Honourable Society. 
Mr. Fortescue ain’t in no ways my master, but what may you be 
wanting of him ?’ ' 

‘I want to know where he is ; I want to find him,’ said Edith. 

‘So there is, I daresay, a many as want to find him, which it 
is not so easy to find a gay young gentleman. Mr. Fortescue ain’t 
been here for more than a week; no, nor Mr. Vernon either. They’re 
both gone off for a lark into the country.’ 

‘ But what does this paper mean ?’ asked Edith, pointing to the 
label. 

‘What does it mean? It means nothing.’ 

‘Nothing!’ said Edith. ‘Is all this about going to sessions 
and returning in half an hour nothing ?’ 

‘ That’s what it comes to, miss. My name’s not Martha Briggs 
if it tells a word of truth.’ . 

‘But why, Mrs. Briggs,’ said Edith, ‘ why do they put it up ?’ 

‘Why, you see, my dear,’ said Mrs. Briggs, growing familiar, 
and patting Edith on the shoulder with one of her grimy paws, 
‘the young man—that’s Mr. Bowker—always sticks up that notice 
as soon as ever Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon go out of town.’ 

‘The young man!’ said Edith mechanically; ‘what young 
man ?’ 

‘Why, the young man their clerk. As soon as they go off on 
their lark, their young man goes off on his’n. So he writes that 
notice in his best hand, and puts it up there, and never comes a-nigh 
the place till the day when he expects them back.’ 

‘He ought to stay here to take in briefs and answer questions,’ 
said Edith. 

‘So he did ought, my dear,’ said Mrs. Briggs, ‘ but then he 
don’t. As for briefs, it’s not many of them that comes up here. 
My young gentlemen are not regular enough like. It’s Mr. Yellow- 
jaw down below as gets all the briefs. He never goes to sessions, 
nor returns in half an hour. He knows better. As to questions, 
may I be so bold as to ask what question you want answering ?’ 

‘I want to know where Mr. Fortescue is,’ said Edith. ‘Can’t 
you tell me ?’ 

‘No, indeed I can’t,’ said Mrs. Briggs. 
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‘Can’t you let me into the chambers, that I may look for his 
address ?’ said Edith. 

‘Not if I knows it,’ said Mrs. Briggs in terror. ‘ Let a young 
lady into my gentleman’s chambers? Not if I knows it, miss. 
What would the Honourable Society say, let alone Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon, when they come to know it ?’ 

Then seeing how downcast Edith was, she went on,—for with 
all her griminess Martha Briggs was a kind-hearted old soul,— 

‘Bless your dear heart, if you did go in you would see nothing 
but law-books and old newspapers, and dust and black-beadles. 
You won’t find his address, he’s taken that away with him in his 
card-case.’ ; 

‘I don’t know what to do,’ said Edith. 

‘Why don’t you go to his other addresses?’ said Martha 
Briggs. 

‘ What are they ?’ asked Edith. 

‘Don’t you know ?’ said Mrs. Briggs oracularly. ‘ Why, there’s 
the University Club in Suffolk-street, and there’s Mr. Fortescue’s 
other lodgings in Pimlico.’ 

‘Pimlico!’ said Edith. ‘Why, that’s where I have just come 
from.’ 

. Then go straight back to Pimlico, unless you like to call at the 
University Club by the way; and if you can’t find out either at the 
club or Pimlico, I’m sure I can’t tell you.’ 

‘But Pimlico is a wide place,’ said Edith. 

‘So it is, I dessay,’ said Mrs. Briggs; ‘a very wide place ; 
but I can’t tell you anything more particular about Mr. Fortescue’s 
lodgings.’ 

‘I must go to the club, I see,’ said Edith. 

‘So you must,’ said Mrs. Briggs; ‘but I must be off to look 
after my Irish gentleman upstairs, which it is he that sits up all 
night, and sleeps all day; so I wishes you good-morning, miss.’ 

And then Mrs. Briggs began to climb up another flight, pitcher 
in hand, and muttering as she went. 

Poor Edith had no choice left but to go to the club, and then, 
though the porter was very unwilling to give it, she found that 
Harry Fortescue lived in Eccleston-street, Pimlico. He told her be- 
sides he was sure he was out of town, as he had not been in the club 
for days. 

So she passed along Pall-mall and across St. James’s-park. 
She did not stop to admire the beauty ofthe facade of Buckingham- 
palace, nor was she run over on Mr. Ayrton’s new road, for it was 
not then made. Even the beauty of the trees and shrubs did not 
tempt her to loiter; she was bent on finding out Harry Fortescue’s 
address, and on writing to him. When she got to Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico, not half a mile from Lupus-street, she knocked, and the 
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door was answered by Mrs. Boffin in person. Mrs. Boffin was a 
lamb to Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon. They were real 
gentlemen, and never looked after their bills, and still less after 
their tea and sugar. 

‘We are made to be robbed,’ Edward said to- Harry, ‘and we 
can just afford Mrs. Boffin’s larcenies. What’s the good of finding 
her out? We are very comfortable here; and if we changed we 
might not be so comfortable, but we should be sure to be robbed all 
the same.’ 

So the lazy pair went on winking—morally we mean—at Mrs. 
Boffin with both their eyes, all for the sake of peace and quietness. 

But Mrs. Boffin was very terrible to some people. A lamb to 
her betters, she was a wolf to her inferiors, and if there was one 
class to whom she considered herself immeasurably superior, it was 
unprotected young women. 

When therefore Mrs. Boffin opened the door of No. — Eccleston- 
street, Pimlico, and saw it was only what she called a young per- 
son, she simply stared at her and said nothing. 

‘Does Mr. Fortescue live here ?’ said Edith Price. 

‘If he does, what do you want?’ said Mrs. Boffin, in a tone of 
great asperity. 

‘I want his address,’ said Edith; ‘I want to write to him.’ 

‘What about ?’ said Mrs. Boffin. 

‘That I can’t tell you,’ said Edith, bridling up just a little. 
‘ Besides, you haven’t told me yet whether he lives here.’ 

‘O, haven’t I, miss ?’ said Mrs. Boffin, with a toss of her head. 
‘ And suppose I don’t choose to answer your question ?’ 

‘That would be very cruel,’ said Edith in a very melancholy 
tone. 

‘We're obliged to be cruel in this world,’ said Mrs. Boffin, 
rather softly for her. ‘ Ladies in my position is forced to be cruel, 
especially to young persons whose business we know nothing of.’ 

‘I’m not bound to tell you my business,’ said Edith, recovering 
her self-possession. 

‘And I’m not bound to tell you if Mr. Fortescue lives here. 
There’s no law to make me say it.’ 

‘None, except that of Christian charity and kindness,’ said Edith 
reproachfully. ‘Perhaps too if Mr. Fortescue knew I had been ask- 
ing for his address and you wouldn’t give it, or even tell me if he 
lived here, he mightn’t like it.’ 

‘That’s your way of taking it, miss,’ said Mrs. Boffin. ‘ But 
what I have to say to myself is, perhaps Mr. Fortescue mightn’t 
like it if I go giving his address to any young person who chooses 
to come and ask for it.’ 

‘Then you will not say ?’ said Edith. 

‘T will not,’ said Mrs. Boffin, as if all the laws of the Medes and 
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Persians were rolled up and ‘ bodified,’ if we may use the word, in 
her person. 

As she said these words she slammed the door in Edith’s face, 
and retired to her back kitchen, remarking as she went, 

‘What a pert young person! Not bad-looking, though.’ 

Edith Price stood for a moment on the doorstep after this very 
spiteful proceeding on the part of Mrs. Boffin, and then slowly 
turned away. 

‘ What a very cross old woman !’ she said; and then she walked 
away to No. — Lupus-street, heavy at heart; for she had spent ail 
the day in trying to find a Fortescue’s address, and had not 
succeeded. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH THERE ARE SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


WueEN the walking party reached the Hall—which they did at 
the very hour that Edith Price was having that interview with Mrs. 
Briggs on the landing in Pump-court—they found Lord Pennyroyal 
and Sir Thomas returned from the model farm, and Mr. Sonder- 
ling walking about on the terrace in his usual reflective mood. 

‘Luncheon will be ready directly, Lady Sweetapple,’ said Florry, 
‘and papa can’t bear to wait ;’ and as she said this, she dashed up- 


stairs, hoping that Lady Sweetapple would not be down in time to 
have any téte-a-téte with Harry Fortescue. 

As for Amicia, she was almost for the moment as atin as 
Mr. Sonderling. She was no snob; yet she could not help feeling 
that if Mr. Sonderling had not turned up in that strange way at 
High Beech, that confession of her maiden name, and her father’s 
position at the Deaf and Dumb College, might have been spared her. 
But she had her consolation even in Florry’s triumph. 

‘I like Harry Fortescue,’ she said to herself; ‘he did not seem 
to think it mattered in the least whether my name was Smith and 
my father a doctor in an asylum. Yes, men are so much more 
charitable than women; that’s why I like them, and especially 
Harry Fortescue.’ 

She changed her walking-dress quickly, leaving Mrs. Crump 
little opportunity to exercise her craft; but still she was beaten by 
Florry, who, according to Palmer, just tossed her things off and on 
anyhow, and then ran downstairs long before the gong sounded. 
She found most of the party in the hall, Mrs. Marjoram listening to- 
Mr. Beeswing’s account of the conversation by the river, and Lord 
Pennyroyal telling Mr. Marjoram all about the model farm. When 
Lord Pennyroyal once got on arterial drainage, he was as lengthy 
as a Cheshire squire upon old meadow and cheesemaking. The 
conversation between the cousins had been going on for some time, 
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and seemed, humanly speaking, likely to last for ever. But between 
the two fires—we mean between Mrs. Marjoram’s tongue and Lord 
Pennyroyal’s discourse—Florry found an opportunity of going up to 
Mr. Sonderling. 

‘I am so glad to see you, Mr. Sonderling; I want you to tell 
me all you know about Lady Sweetapple when she was Miss Smith.’ 

‘That would indeed be a long story,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I 
have suffered much from Miss Smeess.’ 

‘What did she make you suffer?’ asked Florry. ‘ Do tell me. 
Was she a great flirt ?’ 

‘She was an angel to me once,’ said Mr. Sonderling mournfully, 
‘and then she was a demon.’ 

‘ How could she be both ?’ said Florry. 

‘ Very lightly—what you call easily,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘Con- 
sider the ancients. Was not the demon of Socrates also an angel 
—an emanation of the everlasting ghost ?’ 

‘ The everlasting ghost ?’ said Florry. ‘I really do not under- 
stand.’ 

‘That is because your eyes are blind and your ears dull,’ said 
Mr. Sonderling solemnly ; ‘because you do not understand your own 
nature and your own tongue.’ 

‘ Really,’ said’Florry, ‘I think I do understand my own tongue 
when it says anything.’ 

‘What do you understand by the Holy Ghost ?’ said Mr. Son- 
derling. 

‘The Holy Ghost is the third Person in the blessed Trinity,’ 
said Florry, like a dear little High Churchwoman as she was. 

‘So the Christian Formalists say,’ said Mr. Sonderling scorn- 
fully ; ‘but what does ghost mean ?’ 

‘It means ghost,’ said Florry doggedly. 

‘But if you were to hear 2 man say he had seen a ghost, what 
would he mean ?’ 

‘A disembodied spirit, I suppose,’ said Florry. 

‘O,’ said Mr. Sonderling, putting his forefinger oracularly up 
to the side of his nose, ‘ now we have caught him.’ 

‘Caught what ?’ said Florry. 

‘The meaning of ghost,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘He means 
spirit ; and when I said the “‘ everlasting ghost,” I meant the ever- 
lasting spirit, from whom the angels and the demons also are an 
emanation.’ 

But Florry had no notion of being led away into the regions of 
emanations and ghosts; she wanted practical knowledge of Lady 
Sweetapple and her works, and so she tried to bring Mr. Sonder- 
ling back to common sense by asking, 

‘But Miss Smeess, was she an angel ?” 

‘Ach!’ said the German, with another of his deep sighs, ‘I 
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will you a story tell. When I was nineteen, and a student at 
Heidelberg—but see, there she comes, gliding down the staircase, 
not a ghost, but a body. I cannot, and I dare not!’ 

With these words he retired into his inner man, and poor Florry - 
was left as puzzled and as ignorant of his early relations to Lady 
Sweetapple as before. 

‘Dear Miss Carlton, how charming you look after your walk !’ 
said Lady Sweetapple. ‘The sun has not burnt you in the least. 
It always catches my face in spite of my three veils.’ 

This was said in the gentlest way; but the fact was, that Lady 
Sweetapple meant to let Florry know that her face was redder than 
it ought to have been. For the sun had caught Florry’s face just 
a little, and the excitement of talking to Mr. Sonderling had flushed 
it from within, so that she looked as if she were a great deal burnt ; 
very much, in fact, as young ladies look who have been to the races. 

‘Is my face very red, Alice ?’ said Florry, as they went in to 
luncheon; ‘that odious woman has been telling me it is. I must 
say I feel like a Red Indian.’ 

‘Yes, darling, I must say it is a little red. You take no care 
of your complexion out of doors, and in the house you are always 
exciting yourself, and lighting what I call the fire inside. How can 
you,expect your face to be anything but red? But never mind, it 
will wear off when you are happier.’ 

‘When will that be ?’ asked Florry. 

‘O, that depends upon yourself—who can tell ?’ said Alice; ‘all 
I know is, I am very happy.’ 

That luncheon was much as other luncheons till towards its end. 
It was one of those hot but fresh days which make every one very 
hungry in the country. The air acts on the digestion like bitters, 
and makes one ravenous. For some time therefore there was steady 
eating, even with the young women—for as to old ones, they gener- 
ally eat as much as men; appetite for food comes with them as they 
advance in life. The more they eat, the more they want; except in 
very rare cases, few women over fifty have died of spontaneous starva- 
tion. Small blame to them for this, we say. It does us good to 
see all men and women, both young and old, enjoy their natural 
food, and we should say this if there were fifty thousand Mrs. Mar- 
jorams reading that homily on gluttony and drunkenness out loud 
to us at once. Man likes a hearty eater just as much as both man 
and Heaven a cheerful giver. The sound of knives and forks, the 
frothing of beer, the popping of corks as claret cup was made, the 
rattle of plates, went on then for some time. Podager evidently ex- 
pected every one of that company to do his duty, and they did it. 
As for Mr. Sonderling, he displayed some wondrous dexterity at the 
sword exercise in shovelling peas into his mouth with his knife. 

At last there was’a pause in eating, and sweet dishes were 
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brought round. Mixed with them came crabs and lobsters, and Lord 
Pennyroyal was tempted to take some of the first dish, in spite of 
the protestations of Mrs. Marjoram that crab was the most unwhole- 
some thing that any man, let alone a peer of the realm with so 
many thousands a year on his back, could possibly eat. But Lord 
Pennyroyal, whose digestion was as good as a man’s ought to be 
who has such a balance at his bankers’, persisted in his desire, and 
was just breaking a claw of the crustacea, when Mr. Sonderling, 
who had been looking on with silent admiration, uttered these words, 

‘Cancers to eat with decenzy is difficult.’ 

‘Cancers !’ said Mrs. Marjoram, holding up her hands. ‘Who 
ever heard of any one eating cancers ?” 

‘They are most deligiouz,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘ but I give in 
that they are very sickness-causing.’ 

‘ They are a disease in themselves,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ One 
can’t eat a disease.’ 

‘I did once know a man,’ went on Mr. Sonderling, ‘who did 
eat cancers in the beautifulest manner. His fingers, when he had 
done eating them, were never smutty, and he ever broke them in the 
just places.’ 

‘What does he mean ?’ said Mrs. Marjoram to Mr. Beeswing. 

‘He means what he says, no doubt,’ said Mr. Beeswing, wishing 
to torment the tormenter of Marjoram. ‘I don’t see why one should 
not eat a disease; and then, think of the livers out of which Stras- 
bourg pies are made.’ 

‘Don’t believe him,’ said Florry, who considered Mr. Sonder- 
ling rather in the light of an ally. ‘Mr. Sonderling only made a 
little mistake. No doubt he has looked out ‘‘ krebs” in the dic- 
tionary, and seen that it means both crab and cancer, and he has 
only misapplied the name of the crustacean to the disease.’ 

‘Just so, just so,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I did mean crab 
when I said cancer, and it wondered me much to see my lord handle 
his crustacean with such agility.’ 

Even Mrs. Marjoram laughed at the mistake when it was ex- 
plained. There are some people always ready to see a joke when 
they are told what it is, and so it was with Mrs. Marjoram and Mr. 
Sonderling’s cancers. 

After that the repast came to an end, and the question now re- 
mained how to spend the afternoon till five-o’clock tea recalled the 
party to the house. 

Florry Carlton would again have tried to make Mr. Sonderling 
disclose his secret, but he was as timid as a fawn. When she at- 
tempted to coax him into the conservatory, he said, 

‘I have haste, miss, I have haste; I must away.’ 

‘Why go away in such a hurry?’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘I 
want you very much here;’ and then, to Florry’s amazement, Amicia 
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walked off with what she called her prey into the very conservatory 
into which he had just refused to go. 

‘Did you ever see anything like that, Alice? Here’s Lady 
Sweetapple walking away with Mr. Sonderling under my very eyes.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Alice. ‘I’m only happy that she does not try 
the effect of her fascination on Edward. You. ought to be thankful 
that she leaves Harry behind her.’ 

‘So I should,’ said Florry, ‘if I did not think that she is making 
her game with Harry all the time that she is conversing with Mr. 
Sonderling in the conservatory.’ 

Meantime, what had become of that lazy pair of friends? They 
had gone up into Harry’s bedroom, and were discussing the state of 
affairs in general, and at High Beech in particular. 

‘I tell you what, Edward,’ said Harry, ‘I don’t half like the 
look of things. You are hard and fast in love with Alice Carlton. 
Don’t deny it; I see it in both your faces.’ 

‘I’m not going to deny it,’ said Edward; ‘somehow or other 
I am very fond of Alice Carlton.’ 

‘ And she knows it ?’ asked Harry. 

‘Well, I don’t know that, but I think she feels it,’ said Ed- 
ward. ‘ That is, I think she cares for me.’ 

_ ‘And what are you going to do?’ asked Harry. 

‘I haven’t thought of that,’ said Edward. ‘ It’s very jolly here, 
and so it will last for a day or two. When did we come, and when 
are we to go away? I have really lost all account of time since we 
have been here, except that it seems very jolly.’ 

‘ You’re a miserable lotus-eater,’ said Harry. ‘ Let me ask you 
one thing: do you expect to marry Alice Carlton? Why, she’ll 
have at least a quarter of a million, if not more.’ 

‘I never thought of that,’ said Edward. ‘ All I know is, that 
I like her and she likes me.’ 

‘I shall take you away back to town as soon as I can,’ said 
Harry. ‘I call your conduct disgraceful—an abuse of the sacred 
rights of hospitality, as the ancient Greeks would have said.’ 

‘Harry,’ said Edward solemnly, ‘I wish you would not cram 
the ancient Greeks down my throat. We are moderns; we are not 
ancient Greeks. You are worse than old Sonderling, with his re- 
flections, and his cancers, and his book-staves. I hate the ancient 
Greeks. I always did. They walked about without clothes. If 
you doubt my word, go to the Academy Exhibition, and see how our 
artists, who have made the lives of the ancient Greeks their study, 
represent them on canvas. Really, they have hardly a shirt or a shift 
to their backs. They are worse than the late Mr. Vandenhoff when he 
played the Ghost in Hamlet in a pocket-handkerchief. Parodying 
our German friend, one might say, ‘‘ To depict the anzient Greeks 
with decenzy is difficult.’’ I should say it was impossible. So let 
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us have no more about the ancient Greeks, whose customs and 
manners were as bad as those of the Scythians, but let us enjoy our- 
selves as long as we can at High Beech, with no homilies or moral- 
ising.’ 

‘ What an oration, what a philippic to come out of a young man’s 
mouth on such a hot day!’ said Harry. ‘Believe me, Ned, it was 
only because I saw you running in love without knowing it, that I 
spoke in warning.’ 

‘ All very fine,’ said Edward. ‘I thinkI hear a crocodile warn- 
ing all the other beasts against hypocrisy and false tears. I should 
like to know what you have been doing ever since we came down 
here. If I have been making love to one woman since I came, you 
have been doing the same to two.’ 

‘On my honour—’ cried Harry. 

‘Don’t speak to me,’ said Edward. 

‘I will speak,’ said Harry ; ‘ I say I am not making love to two 
women. I see two women who are not indifferent to me, either of 
whom I think very nice; but as to making love to them, my be- 
haviour has been so passive that no one can call it love-making on 
my part.’ 

‘Do you find it pleasant ?’ asked Edward. 

‘Not so bad,’ said Harry, ‘if it will only last. But mark my 
words: trying to be good friends with two women who are both fond 
of you is as awkward a game as running with the hare and holding 
with the hounds. In the long run, no fellow can keep it up.’ 

‘Why then do you try ?’ asked Edward. 

‘ Because I can’t help it,’ said Harry, ‘and, to use your own 
excuse, because it’s very jolly!’ 

‘Then we are agreed after all, and need not have had this ex- 
planation,’ said Edward. ‘ We are both doing what we can’t help. 
I making love to one charming young woman, and quite content to 
let the world wag on in its own way. With me there is no longer 
father or mother, sun or moon, land and sea, but only love for Alice. 
That’s my delight. I prefer to sit by one woman’s side; you like 
to sit between two, who are pulling their caps and tearing their hair 
for you. You are a moral sandwich, the thin slice of meat between 
two bits of bread-and-butter ; holding your own and belonging as 
yet to neither. Take care the one or the other doesn’t gobble you 
up. But what’s the good of talking to you about what you don’t 
understand? You haven’t had an answer from Edith, I suppose ?’ 

‘How could I?’ said Harry. ‘ Why, the cheque only went off 
yesterday !’ 

‘True; I have quite forgotten time and space,’ said Edward. 
‘Poor thing, I do hope she will get the cheque all right. I say, 
Harry, it must be a dreadful thing to be so very poor.’ 

‘Dreadful, but not degrading,’ said Harry. ‘It’s not so bad as 
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for a fellow with an income under a thousand a year to make up to 
a young lady with expectations of a quarter of a million.’ 

‘ That’s not the way to look at it,’ said Edward. 

‘Perhaps not; but that’s the way the world will look at it. All 
your friends will call you an adventurer.’ 

‘None of my friends, only my enemies, Harry,’ said Edward 
tenderly. ‘Come, now, you'll never call me an adventurer.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry, ‘not even if you invade this El Dorado, and 
win all the golden regions of Lombard-street as your own.’ 

‘That’s all I care about,’ said Edward. ‘ You and Alice, and 
Alice and you; you two are the whole world to me!’ 

‘ Was there ever such a donkey ?’ said Harry, ‘ such a downright 
demented Neddy ?’ 

‘I tell you,’ said Edward, ‘I can’t help it, and it’s so jolly.’ 

When the two friends had got so far in their explanations, a 
knock came at the door, and when it opened, Harry heard that Lady 
Carlton wanted to know if Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon were ready 
to go out for a walk. 

‘ Tell her ladyship we’ll be down directly,’ said Harry; and in a 
minute or two the two friends ran down that slippery staircase into 
the hall, only to find that the whole party were waiting for them 
out on the terrace. 


CHarpTtEeR XXXIII. 
AMICIA AND MR, SONDERLING. 


No doubt all our readers are anxious to know what Lady Sweet- 
apple said to Mr. Sonderling in the conservatory. We are for- 
tunately enabled to gratify them on this point, even though we 
were not present. The very first words she said were : 

‘Carl! can you forget 2’ 

‘I can forget nothing,’ said the German. ‘ How could 1?’ 

‘ Why, then, did you tell Miss Carlton my name?’ 

‘ Because I thought you had forgotten me,’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘ As if I ever forgot!’ said Amicia. ‘Do I not still remember 
the Pfingstweide, and the Eschernheimer Tower, and the Bocken- 
heimer Thor, and the monument to the Hessians who fell at Hanau, 
and Sachsenhausen, and the blue-coated Prussians, and the white- 
coated Austrians ?’ 

‘I remember much more than that,’ said the German sadly. 

‘So do I,’ said Amicia, much in the same tone. 

‘I remember when Amicia Smeess was my braut, my be- 
trothed.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Amicia. 

‘I remember when your father the doctor did say we should 
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make a pretty pair, and when my mother at Marburg began to 
stitch my wedding clothes. Do you remember that ?’ 

‘I do,’ said Amicia. 

‘And I remember hearing when I came back to Frankfort, 
from a visit to my parent, the shock I felt when I heard that an 
English lord had come and carried away my bride, and that she 
and her father were gone for ever from Frankfort without one line 
of explanation or a word of adieu. Do you remember these things?’ 

‘I do,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Why, then, do you ask me why I told Miss Carlton your name, 
when you had thrown it away and forgotten me to become the wife 
of an English lord ?’ 

‘ He was not a lord,’ said Amicia feebly. 

‘So much the worse,’ said the German. ‘It would have been 
some consolation to have lost my betrothed to a lord. Why did 
you do it ?’ 

‘ Because my father forced me,’ said Amicia. ‘ He said it was 
better for me, and better for you to part so; and so we left the 
college and made no sign.’ 

‘It was very hard,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘ All my spring-tide 
visions of life vanished, and I became old at once. And now the 
lord is dead ?” 

‘Sir John Sweetapple has been dead four years,’ said Amicia. 
‘ But why did you come to England ?’ 

‘I could not rest in Germany after that,’ said the German. ‘I 
could not bear to tread the soil on which I had been so happy. I 
had heimweh of the worst kind—the hate, not the longing for 
home. My mother died soon after that. She never held up her 
head when she sawI was so unhappy. Then I sold all—the tobacco 
fabric and all that had been in the family one hundred and fifty 
years—the first tobacco fabric in all the country round! With 
the money I came to England; for it fetched much money; and 
since then I have lived here much happier than I could ever be in 
Germany, till you come here and make me unhappy all at once. 
It is a sore trial to see you again.’ 

‘ But, Carl,’ said Amicia, ‘ promise me one thing.’ 

‘ Anything,’ said the German; ‘ though your behaviour often 
makes me reflect on the injustice of Providence. Why could we 
not have lived at the Fabric and sold cigars, as my forefathers did, 
and then have died and left the businessto our children, as my 
father left it to me? Ach Himmel! Providence is often very 
unjust.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ said Amicia, ‘it pains my heart.’ 

‘ What shall I say then?’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘ Promise never to tell any one that I was your betrothed.’ 

‘I may show it in my face and accents,’ said the German, ‘ but 
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I have more self-respect than to parade my sorrows to the world. 
There is no sympathy, no mitgefiihl, in this life for jilted men and 
women.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Amicia; ‘and besides, what good would it do? 
We cannot recall the past.’ 

‘ Alas, no, we cannot,’ said the German. 

‘Then,’ said Amicia, ‘we understand one another. We are 
good friends—almost as good as we were before; but you are not 
to tell any one what passed between us.’ 

‘TI swear it,’ said Mr. Sonderling, grasping Amicia’s hand; ‘ by 
all the gods, I swear it!’ 

‘Swear only by one—the little god Cupid,’ said Amicia, ‘ and I 
shall believe you all the more.’ 

‘By him, then, I swear!’ said Mr. Sonderling, and they came 
out from the conservatory, both, it must be, mentioned, looking 
much happier than when they went in. 

‘We have been waiting for you ever so long,’ said Florry impa- 
tiently. ‘We did not like to disturb you, dear Lady Sweetapple, 
because we knew it must be so nice to you to meet such an old 
friend as Mr. Sonderling, and have a talk about old times. Nothing 
does one so much good sometimes as to meet an old friend. He 
can tell one so much, and so can we him, if we choose. But, dear 
Lady Sweetapple, mamma wants so much to know if you feel equal 
to a walk this warm afternoon. You know we should not like you 
to faint again, as you did yesterday, all for nothing.’ 

‘I am quite well, thank you, Miss Carlton,’ said Amicia, ‘ quite 
equal to any exertion; and indeed it has been a great delight to 
me to meet Mr. Sonderling again. THe is not the man to cut his 
acquaintances, though their names may have been Smith and their 
fathers doctors before they were married.’ 

‘O dear no, of course not,’ said Florry, not at all surprised, 
perhaps, to find Amicia showing her teeth at last. 

‘That shows she did net like what I said,’ were Florry’s words 
to Alice as they ran up to dress. 

Had this been a sensation novel, or had Lady Sweetapple been 
a woman like some other Smiths, we would not have given much for 
poor Mr. Sonderling’s life. He would have been poisoned with a 
cup of coffee, or lured away into a wood to be slain like a rabbit by 
a blow on the back of his head. As sure as fate he would have 
been a dead man. But this is a very sober story, and Amicia Smith 
was not as other Smiths. She preferred to effect her purpose— 
which, you all of you know, is to marry Harry Forteseue—by more 
legitimate, though not less certain, means. A moment or two had 
convinced her that she still maintained her ascendency over Mr. 
Sonderling’s mind, and she determined at once to work upon his 
old affection, and to conceal the fact that she and the dreamy Ger- 
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man cigar-maker had been anything more than acquaintances at 
Frankfort. You see, too, she was only just before Florry, who had 
all but wormed her secret out of Mr. Sonderling, and in fact still 
hoped to do so. So far, therefore, as the struggle for Mr. Sonder- 
ling and his information was concerned, Amicia had carried the day. 
She had a right to be proud, she thought, of her influence; and 
altogether she went up to get ready for the walk in a much better 
frame of mind than when she came down to luncheon. She would 
have been very nearly quite happy had it not been for that horrid 
Edith Price, who haunted her in such a way that she felt she could 
take no rest till that mystery was cleared up. ‘ It shall be done to- 
day out walking,’ she said, as she again descended that black and 
slippery staircase. 


CuaPTteR XXXIV. 
EDITH PRICE PUTS IN AN ADVERTISEMENT, 


Now we must go back to Edith Price, whom we left almost in 
despair after that interview with Mrs. Boffin. She had wasted a 
whole day, and was still unable to communicate with Harry For- 
tescue. 

As soon as she got to No. — Lupus-street, she went to the bed- 
room which she and Mary occupied ; for she was afraid to make her 
mother more ill by telling her unpleasant news. But the walls of 
lodging-houses are thin; their ill-fitted stairs creak and groan; and 
sounds, however slight, are heard all over them. Besides this, the 
ears of invalids are sharp, and Mrs. Price was anxious about Edith 
and her mission. It was not long, therefore, before Edith Price 
heard her mother’s faint voice asking for her. 

Of course all of you have been shocked at the notion of a pretty 
young girl like Edith Price running over half the town to a young 
gentleman’s chambers, pursuing him to his club and his lodgings, 
and exposing herself to all kinds of risks, imputations, and tempta- 
tions. It is the sort of thing, you say, you never wish to see your 
daughters doing. We reécho your wish, and fervently pray that 
none of your daughters may ever be placed in a like position. All 
we add is, that if they are, we trust they may come as well out of 
their trials as Edith Price. And here let us ask, what else could 
she have done? She had no one to send, so she had to go herself. 
Of course you would have sent off a messenger, a running footman, 
a commissionnaire, to do your bidding ; but it must be remembered 
that Edith Price had no messenger; after she had paid for the 
steamer she had but sixpence in her pocket, and that would not go 
very far either in cabs or commissionnaires. Nor do you—you people 
who roll about in your carriages, protected by tall footmen—know 
how very often the rest of the world, and especially of the world 
of women, find themselves just in the same position as Edith Price. 
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They have no one to do what they want done, and so they are 
obliged to do it themselves. Many ‘ young persons,’ as Mrs. Boffin 
said, come to degradation and disgrace in the process, the more 
shame on those who drag them down; but there are thousands of 
others who can walk through the streets as proudly and as pure as 
Edith Price, to whom the very knowledge that they have work to 
do is at once a motive and shield. To all you good people, there- 
fore, who have been expecting something dreadful to happen to 
Edith Price on her long and lonely walk, it must be a great conso- 
lation to find that her troubles were not increased by any indiscretion 
of her own. She had not suceeeded in her object, and that was the 
only point in which she was worse off when she returned than when 
she left Lupus-street. 

‘Did you find the address, Edith dear ?’ said her mother. 

‘No, mother,’ said Edith, ‘all my trouble was in vain. I could 
not find Mr. Fortescue’s address at his chambers, his club, or his 
lodgings.’ : 

It was no use, Edith thought, to vex her mother by telling her 
more precisely what had happened, and least of all by saying any- 
thing of the insulting behaviour of Mrs. Boffin. 

‘It is very provoking,’ said Mrs. Price. 

_ ‘That’s just what I said ever so many times,’ said Edith. ‘But 
I am tired of saying it any more. Let us now think what is best to 
be done.’ 

‘I cannot bear to let to-morrow night pass without paying the 
rent,’ said Mrs. Price, ‘to say nothing of the weekly bills.’ 

‘I think I had better ask Mrs. Nicholson what is best to be 
done,’ said Edith; ‘she is a good kind-hearted woman, and if it was 
not for her husband, she would care nothing for the rent.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother, ‘ but I am too proud to go on running 
in debt with her. It is bad enough to feel that we owe so much to 
Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon.’ 

‘ He says it’s a pleasure and an ‘honour, and so does Mr. Vernon,’ 
said Edith. 

‘A pleasure and an honour, but not to us, Edith,’ said Mrs. 
Price. ‘ Our only excuse is that, for the present, we have no other 
refuge but those two young men.’ 

‘It is no misfortune to be poor,’ said Edith. 

‘ The greatest of all,’ said Mrs. Price. 

‘Well, mother,’ said Edith, unwilling to prolong the discussion, 
‘ you try and sleep while I go down and get some tea, and after that 
I'll speak about it to Mrs. Nicholson.’ 

So Edith went down into their sitting-room, a back room on the 
drawing-room floor, and then she sat down on the dingy sofa and 
rang the bell with the dusty tawdry bell-rope, and in a moment or 
two Mrs. Nicholson appeared. 
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‘Can I do anything for you, Miss Edith ?’ 

Observe the ‘ Miss Edith,’ which was a term of respect so very 
different from the ‘my dear’ of Martha Briggs, or the plain ‘ miss’ 
of Mrs. Boffin. 

‘If you could give me a cup of tea and some bread-and-butter 
I should be so much obliged, for I have had nothing to eat since 
breakfast.’ 

‘Nothing since breakfast, and it’s now past five! Dear heart, 
you must be a-most famished. I'll bring you a cup of tea in two 
minutes. We've just had ours down in the kitchen.’ 

‘Thank you so much, Mrs. Nicholson,’ said Edith, as the good 
woman vanished, full of alacrity to bring up the tea. 

‘Dear woman!’ said Edith, ‘so very different from Mrs. Bolin. 
I wonder how it is that women are so different.’ 

In two minutes—yes, certainly, in less than two saiveabelisve. 
Nicholson reappeared with a tray, on which was not a cup of tea, 
but a whole teapot, a loaf and butter, and the inevitable little jug 
of London particular sky-blue. 

It was not a magnificent repast, but it had, in the way in which 
it was brought, all the heartiness and generosity of a feast. No 
prime warden of a City Company, no Fishmonger or Goldsmith, on 
the grandest banquet of the year, was more noble in his manner of 
dispensing a princely hospitality than Mrs. Nicholson of Lupus- 
street. 

‘Now do sit down, Miss Edith, and rest yourself. You look 
quite pale and thin after your walk, and well you may. You wasn’t 
made to tramp along the. streets, leastwise while the weather is so 
hot. Sorry I am that the tea has stood so long on the second 
water. But it’s not so bad, this Kaisow; it takes the water beauti- 
fully when you don’t drain the pot. Never drain the pot, Miss 
Edith, whatever you do. It’s the only rule for tea-making. My 
poor mother used to say, ‘‘ Betsy, never drain the pot.”’ 

‘Iam afraid, Mrs. Nicholson,’ said Edith, ‘that our pot is 
drained in more ways than one.’ 

‘Which ways?’ said Mrs. Nicholson, looking puzzled, for she 
was not good at metaphors—very good along the road, but soon 
foundered if you took her across country. 

‘I mean,’ said Edith, ‘that we have not paid you the rent due 
on the 1st of June.’ 

‘O, Miss Edith, pray don’t think about that trifle; drink your 
tea, and don’t drain the pot. If it wasn’t for Mr. Nicholson, I 
shouldn’t care if you never paid me. It is so nice to have real 
ladies in the house.’ 

‘It is just Mr. Nicholson,’ said Edith, ‘that makes me so anx- 
ious. If he comes to-morrow night and makes a disturbance ?’ 

‘If he comes!’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘ He’s sure to come, No 
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clock strikes twelve at noon so regular ‘as Mr. Nicholson comes here 
every Saturday night. He says what’s his is mine, and mine his, and 
he knows his rights, and means to have them, which is half the rent.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Edith, ‘and that’s just why I want to pay you 
your rent before he comes.’ 

‘But how can you pay if you haven’t got it? Why can’t you 
make your mind easy?’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘ Let the rent run 
another week, and never mind Mr. Nicholson and his rights. You'll 
pay when you can, and the best can do no more.’ 

‘I must try and find Mr. Fortescue’s address,’ said Edith, ‘and 
I want you to help me, Mrs. Nicholson.’ 

‘ Be sure I'll help you all I can, Miss Edith,’ said Mrs. Nichol- 
son. ‘I’m only afeard it'll be little help you'll get out of me.’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ said Edith, ‘that I had better put an 
advertisement in the second column of the Times, and then Mr. 
Fortescue will be sure to see it.’ 

‘ That’s the gentleman—begging your pardon,’ said Mrs. Nichol- 
son—‘ as pays your mamma her annuity.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Edith, ‘ his name is Fortescue.’ 

‘ And a very good name too,’ said Mrs. Nicholson with dignity. 
‘I was a born Devonshire woman, Miss Edith, and there’s never a 
family as stands as high in all the West country as Fortescue.’ 

‘Mr. Fortescue is of that family,’ said Edith. 

‘I felt sure he were,’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘ We’em all proud 
of the Fortescues down in North Devon.’ 

‘Well,’ said Edith, ‘I want to put an advertisement into the 
Times where Mr. Fortescue may read it. There must be some 
mistake about the. money.’ 

‘Dear heart, how clever!’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘I’d a never 
thought of that, though they do say we be all wise down in the 
West.’ 

‘I will write the advertisement if you will take it to the Times 
office and pay for it, for,’ said Edith bitterly, ‘I have only sixpence 
in the world.’ 

‘How much will it be?’ said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘It'll cost a 
mint of money, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘Tam sure I don’t know,’ said Edith. ‘Ten shillings, perhaps.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, ‘I see I shall have to go to the 
bank.’ 

‘The bank!’ said Edith in surprise. ‘ What bank?’ 

‘ A very good bank, though it’s not quite as rich as the Bank 
of England,’ said Mrs. Nicholson with a genial smile—the smile 
that the consciousness of having money in hand always brings to 
the face. ‘My bank, Miss Edith, is an old stocking, in which I 
keeps all the money I save, and which Mr. Nicholson does not lay 
his hands on. It’s not very full, but there’s enough in it to pay for 
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your advertisement, I daresay. So I'll just take a sovereign out of 
the bank, and be off to the City in the train, and get it in-night.’ 

‘You’re so good, Mrs. Nicholson,’ said Edith; ‘I am sure I 
don’t know how to thank you enough.’ 

‘It’s a pleasure to take trouble for you, Miss Edith,’ said the 
landlady ; ‘and do now finish your tea, and eat your bread-and- 
butter, and then just lie down on the sofa, and have a good rest.’ 

‘ You forget I must first write the advertisement,’ said Edith. 
‘I do not yet know what it will be.’ 

‘ Then do just think of it while I put on my bonnet and shawl,’ 
said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘ There’s no time to be lost if that advertise- 
ment is to go in to-morrow.’ 

Again Edith said, ‘ What a dear woman !’ and then she took a 
pen and sat down to write the advertisement. 

‘If I don’t make it clear enough,’ she said, ‘ Mr. Fortescue will 
not understand it. Will this do, I wonder ?’ 

Then she wrote : ’ 

‘Mr. Fortescue is requested to communicate at once with Miss 
Price.’ 

‘No, that won’t do—that’s too clear, and he might not like it ; 
but it must be clear all the same.’ 

Then she tried again : 

‘ Lupus-street.—Mr. H. F e is requested to communicate 
at once with E. P. The cheque has not arrived.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Edith. ‘If any one in the house finds out 
that H. F e means Mr. Fortescue, they will never guess what 
E. P. means, and so his secret will be safe. He will understand 
the last part of course.’ 

So by the time Mrs. Nicholson was ready, the advertisement 
was neatly written out, and off that good woman posted with it—a 
living proof that all lodging-house keepers are not as Mrs. Boffin, 
who would no more have thought of doing such a service to any 
young person, let alone behaving in such a Christian spirit in the 
matter of her rent. 

When Mrs. Nicholson got out of the house, she made a turn or 
two like a carrier pigeon before it darts off on its flight, and then 
she struck out boldly for the Victoria Station ; for, you must know, 
that if there was one thing more than another that Mrs. Nicholson 
detested, it was going on the sea in boats; and by the sea she 
meant all water, fresh as well as salt; and by boats, all boats, the 
penny boats included. 

‘One do feel a-most smothered down in the ground,’ she said, 
as she took her return-ticket to Blackfriars; ‘ but, after all, it’s 
better to be choked by the groutid than by the sea.’ 

She reached Blackfriars Station with no accident, except that a 
drunken man would try to smoke in the third-class carriage, and 
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tried to put his head out of the window through the bars, ‘ to see if 
it was dark,’ as he said. But the guard made him throw away his 
pipe; and his fellow-passengers, stout Mrs. Nicholson included, held 
him down whén he had almost succeeded in getting his head through 
the bars, in which case it would have been dashed off. 

‘ What a worrit drunken men are!’ said an old woman senten- 
tiously. 

‘You may well say that,’ said Mrs. Nicholson, reverting, per- 
haps, in thought to her own drunken husband, and his impending 
visit to-morrow night. ‘Ah, if he only knowed what I have in 
my bank!’ said Mrs. Nicholson, as she drew out her sovereign, and 
remembered with pride how many other coins of the same value 
she had left behind her in her old stocking. 

When she got to the advertising office, she handed in her bit of 
paper and asked what it would be. 

‘Ten shillings,’ said the clerk, almost mechanically, his prac- 
tised eye at once guessing the value of the advertisement. Then, 
as Mrs. Nicholson put down her sovereign, he said, ‘ When do you 
want it to appear ?” 

‘It'll be no use unless it goes in to-morrow,’ said Mrs. 
Nicholson. 

‘ You’re just in time,’ said the clerk. Then he wrote across 
the bit of paper ‘ To-morrow certain,’ and laid it aside, to be put 
into type at once. 

‘ It takes very little time to put in an advertisement,’ said Mrs. 
Nicholson, as she put her ten shillings change into her pocket, 
and hastened out of the office on her way to the station. 

The railway carried her back to Victoria in ten minutes; and 
in less than an hour after she had left No. — Lupus-street, the 
worthy woman stood at her own door. 

‘Bless me, Betsy!’ she said, as her daughter answered the 
bell, as white as a sheet, ‘ bless me, Betsy, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Father’s been again,’ said Betsy, sobbing, ‘and went up-stairs 
and rummaged your room, and he’s carried off your old stocking, 
and he bade me tell you you was a good saving wife, and he was 
much beholden to you;’ and then poor Betsy burst into tears. 

‘What, the bank gone! You never mean that, Betsy?’ said 
Mrs. Nicholson. 

‘Yes, I do, mother,’ said Betsy, unable to utter anything more. 

‘Well, I never!’ said Mrs. Nicholson. That was all the poor 
woman said. 

In a few minutes she went up to see Edith Price, and said: 

‘I have done what I said I would, Miss Edith, and paid for 
that advertisement. It cost ten shillings, and they won’t repeat it 
unless you pay another ten shillings—that’s their rule. But, dear 
me, Miss Edith, I’m sure you'll be sorry to hear that Mr. Nichol- 
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son have been here while I was away, and have carried off the bank 
and all my savings.’ 

*<O, I am so sorry!’ said Edith, with great feeling, ‘so very 
sorry! and when you were so good to me. Can’t you run after 
him and get it back?’ 

‘I am afraid, Miss Edith, the bank will melt like butter in a 
dog’s mouth with Mr. Nicholson—’tain’t no use running after him. 
The only way is to set to work and save again. The worst is, now 
he’s found out that I have a bank, he'll be always looking after it.’ 

‘What a good-for-nothing man!’ said Edith angrily. But pray 
observe Mrs. Nicholson did not call him so. She could not help 
telling how badly he had behaved, in her trouble at losing ‘ the 
bank,’ but she was a woman of too much pride and self-respect to 
call her husband names. 

‘O, Betsy, Betsy!’ said her mother, when she got downstairs, 
‘however did you come to let your father get at the bank ?’ 

‘Why, mother, father came in very cross-like, and said he 
knowed as how there was money in the house. He said he smelled 
it, and it was past the 1st of June, when you’d be having something 
coming in; and after hunting about the kitchen, he ran upstairs to 
your bedroom in the back attic, and there he saw the bank lying on 
the chest of drawers, where you had left it in your hurry, and he 
snatched it up and was off, after those words as I told you.’ 

‘It is very sad,’ said Mrs. Nicholson. 

‘It is, mother,’ said Betsy. ‘I don’t see the use of saving 
money at this rate.’ 

‘It’s one’s duty to save, and not to spend, Betsy. Always lay 
by something for a rainy day, Betsy. Never drain the pot, and 
then there will always be some tea left in it. But, dear me, to 
think that all those golden sovereigns—twelve of them all in a 
heap—should be now on their way to the public-house !’ 

‘No, mother, there was never twelve of them ?’ said Betsy, 
holding up her hands. 

‘There was, Betsy, leastways there was thirteen of them, a 
baker’s dozen, this morning, Betsy, and now this ten-shilling piece 
is all that is left. It’s downright dreadful !’ 

‘So it is, mother,’ said Betsy, the eldest born of Mrs. Nichol- 
son, in whose eyes thirteen sovereigns made up a sum of untold 
riches. ‘Thirteen sovereigns!’ she said, ‘thirteen sovereigns! 
Well, I never!’ as she put her little brothers and sisters to bed, 
she herself being of the mature age of fourteen. 

When her children were gone, Mrs. Nicholson sat down in the 
back kitchen, all alone, and had a good cry. _ 

While Mrs. Nicholson was crying, Edith Price was not very far 
off doing the same thing up in her back drawing-room. She was a 
kind-hearted creature, and her first thoughts were always for others. 
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‘ How unjust,’ she said, ‘that this should have happened to this 
good woman, just when she was doing a most charitable action ! 
She never would have lost her bank, if it had not been for my dd- 
vertisement. What a luxury it would be to be able to make up 
the loss of her bank to her! I thought there were now laws that 
protected wives’ properties from wicked husbands. I suppose it’s 
the old story, and that the laws are only made for the strong, and 
not for the weak. I wonder too why this misfortune did not hap- 
pen to Mrs. Boffin. Perhaps her husband is sober, and she has 
no savings to lose.’ 

Then returning to her own troubles, she said out loud : 

‘I wonder if Mr. Fortescue will see my advertisement, and if 
he will understand it. I hope no one else except Mr. Vernon, who 
really is the same as Mr. Fortescue, will see it. I should be so 
sorry to get them into any unpleasantness for my sake. I wonder 
if Mr. Fortescue will ever marry; I am sure he ought, he is so 
kind and generous. He remembers the dead too, and poor people. 
Yes, he and Mr. Vernon have been raised up by Providence to help 
us in our necessity, and heaven will remember and reward them 
both, I am sure. How wicked it is to say there is no heaven! 
What would earth be to the poor and needy if there were no heaven 
to look up to? Ido hope I shall soon go out as a governess, and 
then I will save all my money, and support mother and Mary. 
There is no fear of my putting it into a bank, like poor Mrs. 
Nicholson. I wonder if I shall ever have a husband to run away 
with it. But I forget, governesses have no husbands. They are 
males and females all in one. But I should so like to do something 
for myself, and sometimes I do really think I should like to be a 
man. It’s so easy for men! Why, when they walk about the 
streets, no one stares at them, as they do at women, as though 
they were savages. Yes; I am not at all sure that I would not like 
to be a man. Dear me, I’m so tired and so sleepy, I'll go upstairs 
and see if mother is comfortable, and then I’ll go up to the room 
where Mary is, and go to bed.’ 

In a very little time after this long soliloquy, Edith Price was 
fast asleep by Mary’s side, and her dreams, if she was not too tired 
to have any, were those of a brave and noble-hearted woman. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE WALKING PARTY AT HIGH BEECH. 


Tuat walking party at High Beech might have been described 
as a performance, as the playbills say, by the whole strength of the ~ 
company. Lord and Lady Pennyroyal went, and Sir Thomas and 
Lady Carlton, and Count Pantouffles and Lady Sweetapple, and the 
Barkers and the Marjorams, and Mr. Sonderling, and Harry and 
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Edward, and Florry and Alice. It had been remarked by Mr. Bees- 
wing, that the only thing which ever moderated the rancour of Mrs. 
Marjoram was the presence of Lord Pennyroyal. She seemed to 
think that it was wrong to revile her husband before the face of his 
cousin the peer. ‘If I were Marjoram,’ said Mr. Beeswing : to 
Count Pantoufiles, ‘I would always stay at Farthinghoe Castle or 
Rosemary Manor, for then I should have rest from trouble.’ 

‘It is very good to say stay,’ said Count Pantouffles, ‘ but it is 
not so easy to stay with Lord Pennyroyal. Twice he has asked me, 
and twice he has put me off because he had a pituite, what you 
call a cold.’ 

So they went along over the chase, under the trees, now walk- 
ing, now resting. Colonel Barker and his wife went arm-in-arm: ‘ It 
is so nice to walk with you, Jerry, over this springy turf.’ 

‘ The pleasure is quite as great to me, dear,’ returned the gal- 
lant Colonel. 

‘ Mr. Sonderling,’ said Florry, ‘I want you to tell me the end 
of that story; that one, I mean, which you began before luncheon.’ 

‘I do not remember no story,’ said Mr. Sonderling, mindful of 
his oath. 

‘Let me have no stories,’ said Florry, ‘but come and tell me 
all you know about the demon.’ 

‘I dare not,’ said Mr. Sonderling; ‘I would not tell you for any- 
thing.’ 

‘ How silly you are!’ said Florry ; ‘ you never know your own mind.’ 

‘Mr. Fortescue,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘ do you still persist in 
defying me? Do you still stick to your Price ?’ 

‘I will never tell you,’ said Harry, ‘and I still defy you. I am 
ready to talk with you on any subject but that.’ 

‘ Just like a man!’ said Amicia—‘ always ready to talk on any 
subject but that which interests a woman more than any other.’ 
Then in a threatening voice, ‘ Mr. Fortescue, I insist on knowing 
everything about Miss Price !’ 

‘You may insist as long as you like,’ said Harry, ‘but my lips 
shall never tell you anything about that young lady.’ 

‘Then she is a young lady,’ said Amicia eagerly; ‘the dark 
young lady in the background of whom the gipsy spoke.’ 

‘I say nothing about ‘‘a dark young lady,”’ or a background,’ 
said Harry fiercely, ‘ but I will never speak to you about Miss Price.’ 
ie, ‘have nearly learned all I wished to know,’ said Amicia bitterly. 

‘You fancy you know a great deal, but you know really nothing,’ ° 
said Harry. 

‘We shall see,’ said Amicia. ‘ Perhaps I know more about her 
than you think.’ 

‘ You can know no harm of her,’ said Harry. 

‘ That depends,’ said Amicia tauntingly. 
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All this was said while they were walking apart, and while 
Florry was trying to coax Mr. Sonderling into telling her of his early 
relations with ‘Miss Smeess.’ All the while Amicia kept her eye 
on her old admirer, and every now and then threw him a look which 
said as much as, ‘ There’s a good boy.’ Florry, on her side, looked 
hard enough and long enough at Harry; but he was so engaged in 
maintaining his position and defending Edith Price, that even Florry’s 
looks were lost on him. 

Then shortly a gathering together of the company into closer 
quarters, as they dived down into a narrow dell, hindered ail familiar 
intercourse, and the conversation became more general. 

‘I should think there were truffles under these beeches in 
autumn,’ said Mr. Beeswing to Count Pantoufiles. 

‘ Truffles !’ said the Count, as if his heart were really touched. 
‘ Truffles !- how delicious! Do you track your truffles with dogs, as 
they do in Perigord, or with pigs, as in Poitou, Sir Thomas ?’ 

‘I never hunt them at all. I have often heard that there must 
be truffles here, but I don’t care for them well enough to look for them.’ 

‘ Not care for truffles !’ said the Count; ‘ why, they are the de- 
lightfulest things in the world. Dindon aux truffes, or truffes farcis 
a la vin de Madeére, O mon Dieu !’ 

And then the Count went off into an ecstasy of gluttony, and took 
off his hat and bowed to an imaginary goddess of truffles—a sylvan 
divinity, having her fane under wide-spreading beeches. 

‘What do you think of gluttony and drunkenness now, my 
dear ?’ said Mr. Marjoram to his wife, as he heard this rhapsody 
ofthe gastronomic Count. 

‘TI think them very disgusting, and I shall make you read that 
Homily again as soon as we get back to the house.’ 

Here Mr. Marjoram fell to the rear, and was heard to utter the 
words, ‘O Lord!’ as he left his wife’s side. 

Then, as they scattered again, Edward and Alice were left to 
themselves. They were the last to descend into that charming 
beechen dell, and the last to emerge from it. They say the course 
of true love never runs smooth, but theirs had run smoothly enough 
during these three days. This was what they had got to as they 
stood alone for a minute, under the brow of the dell: 

‘ And do you love me very, very much ?’ said Alice. 

‘ Very, very much indeed,’ said Edward; ‘ more than anything 

or any one in the world beside.’ 
: ‘ Won’t Harry be jealous of me for taking you away from him?’ 
said Alice. 

‘ Why should he ?’ said Edward. 

‘ Perhaps I might be jealous of him,’ said Alice. ‘I am sure 
I shall if he comes between us.’ 

‘ He will not, dearest,’ said Edward. And so they passed out 
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of the dell into the sunshine, and made haste to overtake the others 
under a huge oak. 

‘Come here, Alice,’ cried Florry, ‘I want you so much. Where 
have you been ?’ 

‘ Not very far off,’ said Alice, blushing, ‘ but always behind, so 
that you could not see us, though we were quite close to you ; weren’t. 
we, Mr. Vernon ?’ 

‘ O, yes,’ said Edward, ‘ we were quite close to you; and though 
you could not see us, we saw all you did.’ 

‘Then you saw me on a wild-goose chase,’ said Florry, ‘ or 
rather on a tame-goose chase; for I was trying to get something 
out of that idiotic German, and, try what I would, I utterly failed.’ 

‘ What was it you wanted to know ?’ asked Edward, chiefly in- 
tent at concealing the confusion of Alice. 

‘O,’ said Florry, ‘I wanted him to tell me all he knew about 
that odious woman. I mean, all he knew about-her when she was 
Miss ‘* Smeess,”’ as he calls her, at the College of the Deafs and 
Dumbs. But though he was on the point of telling me before luncheon, 
I have not been able to get a word out of him since she carried 
him off into the conservatory, and fascinated him there and then.’ 

As she said this the three were standing apart from the rest, 
but still under the shade of the mighty tree, which was a worthy 
rival of King Edward’s Oak. Whether Edward thought that for 
the present he had gone far enough with Alice, we cannot say; but 
he left her side and joined the knot of men who stood round Lord 
Pennyroyal, as he was discoursing on the necessity of landlords in- 
variably having wealthy tenants. To hear him speak, one would 
think the outgoings of his property left him no margin at all to live 
on. What with drainage, and repairs, and remissions of rent in 
bad seasons, and bad debts every year, he really could scarcely make 
both ends meet. He was not sure, next season, that he should not 
let his house in Grosvenor-square, and shut up Farthinghoe Castle, 
and live altogether in one wing of Rosemary Manor. 

‘It is these double establishments and treble households that 
ruin a man,’ he said. ‘If I did not save by many minor economies, 
I really should be obliged to take the benefit of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as, in fact, I see that several peers ofthe realm have been forced to do.’ 

‘ What a good thing all this will be some of these days for Rose- 
mary!’ said Mr. Beeswing to Sir Thomas. ‘ The only fear is, that 
when he gets his innings he may make the money fly faster than is 
right.’ 

‘It will take a deal to ruin the Rosemary property,’ said Sir 
Thomas. ‘This man, who says he can’t make both ends meet, 
has, besides his own immense estates, all in the highest state of 
cultivation, and without a shilling of debt, mortgages at his bankers’ 
on landed estates in half the counties in England. In all prob- 
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ability Lord Pennyroyal is at this moment, as he stands there under 
that oak in forma pauperis, the very richest man in all England.’ 

‘ Verily,’ said Count Pantouffles, ‘I should not have thought so 
by his clothes or his hat. You make me much astonished.’ 

By this time most of the ladies voted they had had enough walk- 
ing. It was one of those June afternoons when a little walking goes a 
very great way. It was proposed, therefore, that the ladies should 
return to the Hall, with any gentlemen who wished to go with them, 
while the rest went on with Sir Thomas and Lord Pennyroyal to 
inspect a field of sugar-beet, which had been planted as an experi- 
ment. 

‘I do not care for the betteraves,’ said Count Pantouffles, ‘I 
will go back with you;’ and so saying, he made one of his very best 
bows to Lady Carlton. 

‘We shall be very much obliged to you for your escort. And 
who else will go back with us ?’ 

‘I too,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘have weariness. As for the 
sugar-beet, I have often made his acquaintance in Schlesien and 
other places in Germany. By your leave, my lady, I will go back 
mit you.’ 

‘We shall be delighted, I am sure,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ And 
who else is coming ?’ 

“¢May I?’ said Edward, ‘I am so tired.’ And as he said this, 
he resumed guard at the side of Alice. 

‘ Three come with us then,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ ‘and the rest 
go with Sir Thomas. Right about face, ladies,’ she said, and then 
they all faced about, and walked slowly back to the Hall, through 
the heather and fern. 

On the way back, Count Pantouffles devoted himself to Lady 
Pennyroyal, for whom his respect had much increased after Sir 
Thomas had made that emphatic declaration as to Lord Penny- 
royal’s wealth. What he said or did does not much matter. No 
doubt he returned to the Hall quite as satisfied with himself as he 
had been when he left it ; and as for Lady Pennyroyal, she was too 
keen a judge of character not to make his exquisite coxcombry and 
transparent emptiness a special study. 

Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Marjoram clung together and compared 
notes. The first hoped that Colonel Barker would not overwalk 
himself in the hot sun, and the other regretted that, on the whole, 
the conversation at High Beech was so unprofitable in a religious 
point of view. ‘If it were not for those morning prayers,’ she said, 
‘ High Beech would be little better than a heathen house.’ 

Edward Vernon, of course, the sly fellow! stayed with the ladies 
not so much because he was tired, as because he wished to be at 
the side of Alice. But on this occasion he was mistaken; for 
whether it were that Lady Carlton thought he had paid quite 
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enough attention to her daughter, and had remarked how they had 
lingered behind in the dell, certain it is that she called Edward 
Vernon to her, and made him walk by her side all the way to 
the Hall. Of course he fretted and fumed, and champed and 
chewed, but he could not help it; and the end was, he had not 
one single word with Alice all the way back. Several times he 
caught himself saying, ‘ What a fool I was not to go and see the 
sugar-beet! At any rate, then I should have been with Harry, and 
heard what he had to say.’ 

It so happened, therefore, that the two sisters and their natural 
enemy, as Florry called her, were left to walk home together, and 
then it was that Lady Sweetapple thought she would make another 
grand coup. She was sure of Mr. Sonderling, and, with a few 
words in German, sent him off to attend on Mrs. Barker and Mrs. 
Marjoram, and with them he walked as long as there was any walk- 
ing to be done. 

Having dispatched him, Lady Sweetapple went up to Florry 
and Alice, who as usual were discussing her, and said : 

‘I am so glad, dear Miss Carltons,—for I speak to both of you, 
—to be able to say something that has been on my mind some time, 
and which I must beg you both to consider as strictly private and 
confidential. Will you promise me not to breathe a word of what I 
am going to tell you to any other human being ?’ 

‘ What shall we say, Florry ?’ said Alice, in great alarm, for she 
thought something dreadful was coming out about Edward Vernon. 

‘I sha’n’t make any promise till I hear what it is,’ said Florry, 
very illogically and not very graciously. 

‘ Then, my dear Miss Carlton,’ said Amicia, ‘I sha’n’t say it at 
all. I can assure you it will be your own loss.’ 

This was too tantalising even for Florry’s good resolutions. 

‘I think I should like to hear it,’ she said, ‘only perhaps it 
isn’t a secret at all.’ 

‘Iam quite willing to agree to these terms,’ said Amicia very 
sweetly. ‘If what I tell you is no secret, I will give you both leave 
to tell it as soon as you hear it.’ 

‘ Nothing can be fairer than that,’ said Alice. 

‘Why, you goose!’ said Florry. ‘If we know it already, and 
it’s no secret, of course we can talk about it—even Lady Sweet- 
apple can’t prevent that. She can’t cut out our tongues;’ and as 
she said this, she gave Amicia a look as if she would very much 
have liked to cut her tongue out. 

‘ Will you hear what I have to say ?’ said Amicia, with the most 
provoking indifference both to Florry’s looks and words. 

‘Yes,’ said Florry. 

‘ What I wish to say is something which may concern you, Miss 
Carlton; but at any rate it is of moment to all Mr. Fortescue’s 
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friends, of whom I think I am not wrong in believing you to be 
one.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Florry. 

‘ Mr. Fortescue!’ said Alice, rather relieved to think that Lady 
Sweetapple was not going to say anything about Edward Vernon. 

‘You may not be aware, Miss Carlton,’ said Amicia, ‘ that Mr. 
Fortescue is paying attention to another young lady.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Florry, ‘if you mean by “‘ attention” 
that he is in love or engaged to any young lady. I have seen him 
pay attention to many people, who certainly do not deserve that he 
should think of them for a moment.’ 

‘ Quite true,’ said Amicia, not caring to notice the sting against 
herself conveyed in Florry’s words, ‘ and it is just because I have 
reason to think that this young lady is not worthy of Mr. Fortescue’s 
notice that I speak to you now, in all friendliness, in the way of 
warning.’ 

‘ Why of warning ?’ asked Florry. 

‘ Because, my dear Miss Carlton, ifa young man is proved to be 
entangled with people beneath him in position and in other respects, 
he is no longer a fit object for the consideration of those of his own 
rank.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Alice. 

“¢ Perhaps not, my dear,’ said Amicia. ‘It is just as well you 
should not entirely understand me; but if you both understand me 
enough to be warned against young men whose conduct does not 
entitle them to respect, I shall have gained my purpose.’ 

‘What is the name of this young lady who is so much below 
Mr. Fortescue in position, and with whom he is supposed to be in 
some way or other entangled ?’ asked Florry. 

‘I can tell you even that,’ said Amicia, ‘ and my being able to 
do so is the best proof I can give you that I have not spoken lightly 
on this very serious subject. Her name is Price.’ 

‘ Nothing else but Price ?’ asked Florry. ‘ Even persons of in- 
ferior social position must have Christian names.’ 

‘ Edith,’ said Amicia slowly, ‘ Edith Price.’ 

‘Where does she live ?’ 

‘In London, at No. — Lupus-street, Pimlico,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Lupus-street ? I never heard of such a street,’ said Florry. 

‘Your never having heard of it, my dear Miss Carlton, is no 
proof that it does not exist. You never heard of Miss Edith Price, 
but there is, unfortunately, no doubt of her existence. As little 
doubt is there that she lives at No. — Lupus-street, and that Mr. 
Fortescue corresponds with her.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ asked Florry fiercely, who for the 
first time began to think the matter serious. 

‘I am not at liberty to tell you as umeh as that,’ said Lady 
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Sweetapple, ‘but you may rely on what I say to be the truth. Mr. 
Fortescue corresponds with Miss Edith Price at No. — Lupus-street.’ 

‘ And if he does?’ said the ingenuous Alice. ‘If he does, what 
harm is there in that?’ 

‘I daresay she’s some begging-letter impostor,’ said Florry, 
‘that Harry—I mean Mr. Fortescue—has written to once in answer 
to one of her applications, and out of that one letter all this ‘fuss’ 
has arisen.’ 

‘Well,’ said Amicia, ‘fuss or not, the fact is as I say: letters 
pass between Mr. Fortescue and Miss Edith Price, and I have 
every reason to believe that the relations which exist between them 
are not those which are commonly found between begging impostors 
and their victims.’ 

‘Depend upon it,’ said Florry, rather to herself than to the rest 
of the trio, ‘ Mr. Fortescue is not the man to do anything mean or 
underhand, and so I am sure all this mystification about Miss Edith 
Price will be cleared up.’ 

‘I sincerely hope so, with all my heart,’ said Amicia demurely. 
‘But I own I am not so sure in my own mind that this affair 
is capable of a satisfactory explanation.’ 

‘I quite agree with my sister,’ said Alice. ‘I am sure Mr. 
Vernon would never be bosom friends with a man who did anything 
disgraceful.’ 

‘We shall see, all of us, some day,’ said Amicia oracularly. 

‘Yes,’ said Florry, ‘I suppose we shall; and then we shall see 
that all this scandal about Mr. Fortescue is mere invention.’ 

‘Invention or not,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘ both of you young 
ladies must consider what I have said as strictly private and confi- 
dential, and on no account breathe a word of this sad subject to any 
human being. Remember, I hold you both to your promise. You 
cannot say that what I have told yon is no secret.’ 

By this time they were near the Hall; and the three, who had 
lagged behind, walked the rést of the way in silence, musing as they 
went. It must be admitted that Amicia had played her stroke 
very cleverly. All she wanted was time. If she could carry Harry 
Fortescue away to Ascot, before he had made any declaration of 
his intentions to Florry, she thought she would be safe. She had 
confidence in herself, when she had a fair field and no favour. She 
thought the best, and in fact the only way, was to throw a coldness 
between the two, and this wowd be brought about by telling Florry 
the story about Edith Price, and yet-forbidding her to mention it. 
You will say she was a very wicked woman; but you must remember, 
all of you, that Amicia was quite in the dark «3 :to: the. relations 
between Edith Price and Harry Fortescue. Ever‘ ‘you as’ yet? scarce 
know what they precisely were, but she was as ignorant of them as 
either Florry or Alice. All she knew was, that Mr. Beeswing’s 
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valet had said that Mr. Fortescue was engaged to, or in love with, 
Miss Edith Price, and that Harry had written that unhappy letter, 
the destruction of which had caused such trouble to poor Edith, and 
had also led to the loss of Mrs. Nicholson’s ‘ bank.’ She was not, 
therefore, so very inexcusable, though no doubt her main object in 
speaking as she did was, if possible, to carry off Mr. Fortescue for 
herself. If she could once get him alone and away from High 
Beech, she was quite ready to snap her fingers at Miss Edith Price, 
and to let her do her worst. Amicia therefore thought she was 
quite justified in what she did, and she was also—what indeed some 
ladies think much more important than justification—she was quite 
satisfied with herself. 

It cannot be said that Florry Carlton was quite so satisfied—she 
never would believe anything wrong about Harry, ‘ her own Harry,’ 
as she called him in her heart; but still she could not help wishing 
that this nasty story about Miss Edith Price had never been told her. 

‘And she seems to know it all, chapter and verse;’ that was 
another of the thoughts that passed through her mind. ‘I wonder 
how she heard it.’ So Florry went on musing as she walked. 

Alice Carlton was not quite so satisfied as Amicia, but she was 
not in the same perplexity as poor Florry. She sympathised with 
everything that touched her sister, and as she knew Florry was 
very fond of Harry, she felt for her when Lady Sweetapple was 
poisoning their ears with her insinuations against Harry’s character. 
But after all, in all the selfishness of her love for Edward Vernon, 
‘the great thing,’ she said to herself, ‘is that no one can say a word 
against Edward. His character is above all suspicion.’ She had just 
arrived at this comfortable conclusion as they entered the Hall. 

‘ Any letters for any one by the second post?’ said Florry. 

This brought them to the table, where the post-office or china 
dish lay; for in that dish, as you know, the letters for the post were 
put, and by its side, on the table, the letters that came by the 
second post were laid. 

‘No letters for any one,’ said Alice, ‘ except mamma, papa, and 
Lord Pennyroyal. They always have letters.’ 

Then she glanced at the letters in the dish, and there she saw 
a letter, in Edward Vernon’s handwriting, addressed to ‘Miss Edith 
Price, No. — Lupus-street, Pimlico, London, 8.W.’ 

‘What is it, dear?’ said Florry, as Alice clutched her and gave 
a start, which also attracted the attention of Lady Sweetapple. So 
they all three looked at the dish at once, and saw the fatal address. 

‘Miss Edith Price, No. — Lupus-street, Pimlico. Just as I 
told Jou, -my-ddgns,’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘Only it seems that 
Miss *E.ditis “Pui¢g is even more dangerous than I thought her. 
She is a young lady, it seems, who corresponds with two young gen- 
tlemen at once.’ 











